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Revival of the Great Balancing Act 
U Canning and again under Disraeli, 


Britain reduced her “balance of power” 

policy almost to a science. The essence of 
that policy is to keep Europe so divided that no 
power or group of powers can turn the full military 
power of the Continent against either the home is- 
lands or the trade routes that link it with the Do- 
minions and colonies. At bottom, it is a peaceful 
policy, because Britain is satisfied to let well alone 
and has more to gain from peace than from war. 
And yet in the pinches Britain will fight for the 
balance of power, as she has fought for it against 
France, Russia, and Germany in times past. 


That “confidential” memorandum on British ° 


foreign policy, which the New York Wor/d published 
and which has set tongues clacking everywhere, 
clearly diagnosed the European situation, but utter 
frankness is not to be expected from any official 
document. Indeed, if it had been intended for pub- 
lication, it could hardly have been more tactful. It 
did not mention “balance of power,” though that 
idea spoke frequently between the lines. It deferred 
courteously to French interests and sentiments, 





stressing the coincidences of French and British 
policy, and saying nothing of the places where those 
policies run counter to one another. 

No mention was made, for instance, of the Med- 
iterranean. There the spinal cord of British empire, 
the route to India, cuts straight across the spinal 
cord of French empire, the route to Africa. Britain 
balances Italy off against France in that sector, yet 
no hint of this finesse appears in Mr. Chamberlain’s 
diagnosis of Europe. Similarly, his suggestion that 
Germany may regain the Polish Corridor and the 
Silesian coal fields from Poland is based upon the 
broad ground of heading off further strife. Of course, 
the real motive is that Poland is France’s pet in that 
sector. To weaken Poland is to weaken France and 
reduce French prestige with the members of the Lit- 
tle Entente. Frankly, it is part of Britain’s present 
job to keep France from dominating modern Eu- 
rope, just as it was partof her job to defeat the 
Kaiser in 1918 and Napoleon in 1814. 

But, of course, this blanketing of aspiring France 
must be done gently, because French ports line the 
English Channel. Those ports make France both 
necessary and dangerous to Great Britain. When 
Germany was in the ascendancy on the Continent, 
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Great Britain turned to France;-when France aims 
at ascendancy, Great Britain swings round toward 
Germany, though with extreme caution and every 
consideration for the French attitude. 

One by one, the holders of ports on the North Sea 
and the English Channel have been fought, ma- 
neeuvred, and protected into positions favorable to 
British security. Denmark, the Netherlands, and 
Belgium — these of themselves give Britain no con- 
cern, and Britain, for her own sake, will help 
them fight off disturbing elements. There remains 
only France to be kept in the buffer ring on some 
dependable basis. The Chamberlain memorandum 
makes it plain that Britain feels it as much her duty 
and interest to keep invaders out of France as it was 
to keep them out of Belgium, but a proviso underlies 
that assurance: France must not grow too strong. 

For Great Britain to keep the French steady is 
greatly simplified by the primary fact that France 
declines in population. France may ship francs and 
seventy-fives around Europe as she pleases; but, in 
the last analysis, she lacks man power to risk all 
for glory. As long as France shivers in her sabots 
at the thought of German fecundity, the British 
can bring France round. 

However, the great British Dominions grow 
restive when they reflect upon the possibilities of 
Britain’s European policy. They felt strongly the 
threat of the German navy because that imperiled 
trade routes; since the latter are now secure, or 
seemingly so, they think Britain should turn away 
and let Europe stew in its own juice. But the island 
that is the center of empire simply can’t do that, 
because its security is affected by anything that 
happens along the Atlantic or Mediterranean sea- 
board of Europe. The statesmen in London, of 
course, would be delighted to stop their balancing 
feats and turn the whole question of European 
stability over to the League of Nations. Until that 
can be done Great Britain must remain at the pivot 
of the international seesaw and dip this way or that 
as needs be in order to avert a general smash. 


The Last Laugh 


HILE the French forces in Morocco, under 

the able command of Marshal Lyautey, are 
steadily driving the Moorish invaders back to the 
Riff, a nice question which may assume interna- 
tional proportions looms on the horizon. What is 
France to do when Abd-el-Krim’s men have all 
been pushed across the border? The Riff was ceded 
to Spain under the express agreement that she 
should maintain quiet in the troublesome zone, and 
France may not send a single man or ’plane across 
the border without violating the treaty agreement. 
The situation assumes an almost exasperating 
character since Spain has never lived up to her 
agreement of keeping peace in the Riff. But now 


Madrid contends that there is no occasion for 
ignoring the treaty since quiet reigns in the Riff at 
last. The reason, of course, is obvious — all of the 
trouble makers have crossed into French Morocco. 

Paris is firm in ordering that the treaty obliga- 
tions shall remain inviolate, but impetuous military 
leaders in the invaded zone may not take such an 
honorable view of the matter. Concentration centers 
of Riffian troops are known, and it would be such a 
simple matter with a few bombers to make havoc 
among the reénforcements of these on the fighting 
line that the situation must become well-nigh in- 
tolerable to those at the front. Unless the border is 
crossed, the Riffians are secure from overwhelming 
defeat, and Marshal Lyautey can do little more 
than clear the invaders from his territory. He must 
still concentrate troops along the border. Other- 
wise, it will become an all too simple matter for the 
Moors to send constant raiding parties into French 
territory, practically safe from serious loss since 
they need only return to the Riff to be secure from 
counterattack. . 

During the past two weeks, the French have 
received convincing proof that traffic in arms is 
being conducted along the seaboard from which the 
Spanish have been expelled. But Spain is still 
theoretically in control and the same treaty forbids 
the French from blockading ports in this district 
and halting the entrance of war supplies. Spain, 
during her troubles with the Riffians last fall, 
accused the French of supplying arms to the re- 
bellious natives. It is little wonder that she fails to 
warm at present to France’s desire to cross her bor- 
ders. The situation involved is easily the most sig- 
nificant aspect of the present Moroccan disorders. 


Checking Up Foreign Loans 


HE whole world, with the possible exception of 

France, has placed the stamp of its approval 
upon Ambassador Houghton’s London warning that 
American aid will be extended to a peaceful Europe, 
but will be strictly withheld if Europe does not walk 
in the narrow ways of peace. After applauding the 
soundness of Mr. Houghton’s sentiments, however, 
Americans may well wonder just how, as a practical 
matter, we are to withhold our aid from Europe in 
the event of her failing to put warlike scowls aside. 
Obviously, our European “aid” is tendered largely 
in the shape of loans. A glance at our supervision of 
foreign assistance in the past leaves some little 
doubt of future conduct upon a different tack. 

Mr. Kellogg recently reiterated the accepted pol- 
icy of the Administration that no banker should 
undertake an important foreign loan without con- 
sulting the State Department. But this policy, if 
consistently followed, has produced some amaz- 
ing inconsistencies. Since the close of the war, 
American investors have been allowed to extend 
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a helping hand to England and France, irrespec- 
tive of the policies they were pursuing and with- 
out regard to the way they were using their own 
funds on military enterprises in the Near East. 
Though there were many stipulations and safe- 
guards connected with a loan to bankrupt Germany, 
none of them involved in the last degree her military 
expenditure: Washington uttered a grave and sol- 
emn warning against the occupation of the Ruhr, but 
did not raise a finger to prevent American funds 
being used to restore the franc from the depreciation 
which followed. Apart from three or four neutral 
countries, the stamp of our financial approval has 
been given to Belgium, Austria, Czechoslovakia, 
Jugoslavia, Greece, Finland, Hungary, and Poland. 
Best of all, with a fine impartiality, our helping 
hand has been held forth to the great German and 
French munition makers. 

Nor has this broad-minded tolerance been con- 
fined to Europe. American investors have been per- 
mitted to finance a Brazilian state, concentrating its 
resources upon armed revolution, and at the same 
time, to help Brazil put down the revolution. The 
American credits have generously assisted Brazil to 
continue a policy of financial inflation which went 
far to ruin American trade, and have permitted 
Chile to continue a year or two longer the genial 
habits of grab-bag finance which are rapidly re- 
ducing her to bankruptcy. 

Two or three days after Mr. Houghton’s speech 
the following microscopic item appeared in a morn- 
ing paper: 

Hermann Jahncke, general director; Alfons Peuc- 
ker, technical director, and Gerhard Harms of the 
Elektrowerke A. G. (Electric Power Corporation of 
Germany) have arrived in the United States to visit 
important power plants in the East. An issue of 
$5,000,000 first mortgage bonds of this company was 
sold recently here by Harris, Forbes & Company. 
The company is one of the largest power producers in 


Europe. 


Does anyone suppose that if this corporation 
wants more money, Harris, Forbes and Company 
will apply to Secretary Kellog for permission to 
lend it? 


The Hangman Cheers Up 
LARENCE DARROW is through. One of the 


most remarkable criminal lawyers of his gen- 
eration has decided to retire to a life of leisure and 
literary avocation. Many people, including many 
lawyers, will rejoice at his exit from the scene. A 
born rebel or, at least, a born individualist, he has 
consistently run counter to accepted ideas: against 
the crowd and not with it. Consequently, he has out- 
raged the sensibilities of some of the crowd’s most 
respectable and pontifical bellwethers and has been 
preached against, ostracized, and excommunicated. 











Yet, in the last analysis, he will be judged, we sub- 
mit, as a brave, consistent man, who pursued his 
course with rare fidelity and conspicuous success. 
In commenting on his own career recently, he said: 


I don’t believe anybody will accuse me of sham or 
hypocrisy. I always have tried to make it clear that 
we are all poor blind creatures, bound hand and foot 
by the invisible chains of heredity and environment, 
doing pretty much what we have to do in a barbarous 
and cruel world. That’s about all there is to any court 
case. It’s about all there is to anything in life. 


Whether one agrees with this doctrine or not, one 
is forced to admit that Clarence Darrow believed in 
it and acted on it. Moreover, although singularly 
devoid of faith in large, benevolent enthusiasms, 
social or moral panaceas, or all-embracing human- 
itarianism, he has been quick to put his talents at 
the service of the poor or the unpopular, to fight for 
kindliness and understanding against the savagery 
of the crowd and the inflexibility of criminal codes. 


Christians, or Archaeologists? 


AYMEN can sympathize with a generous pro- 
tection of the right of the American Indians to 
worship their God or gods according to their imme- 
morial customs. Even when their dances and other 
rites seem to the eyes of white men bestial and de- 
grading, our officials should proceed with extreme 
caution and restraint toward regulating the religious 
expression of a pagan and subject people. 

But some question may well be raised as to the 
attitude of that stormy petrel of the Episcopal 
clergy, Dr. William Norman Guthrie, as shown in 
his celebration of “American Indian Day” in St. 
Marks-in-the-Bouwerie, New York City. According 
to an account in the New York World, with tom- 
toms beating, full-blooded Indians—and Dr. 
-Guthrie — read from the rituals of the Omahas, the 
Pawnees, the Navajos, and other tribes. After+ 
wards, a symposium was held on the “White Man’s 
Need of the Red Man’s Religious Tradition.” Ini 
closing the symposium, Dr. Guthrie is reported as 
saying, “It was bad enough to kill the Indians, but 
for us to try to do anything to interfere with any 
remnant of their spiritual life is a criminal disgrace.” 

It was not so that priests spoke in the great days 
of the Church. Even now, few Christian priests in 
partibus infidelium have reached so broad-minded 
and so tender-minded a respect for the sanctity of 
paganism. Perhaps Mr. Guthrie has been misquoted 
or so inadequately quoted as to convey an impresé 
sion different from his thought or intention. Per- 
haps he meant that Christians should wish the 
Indians to practice Christianity in their own way, 
rather than to bid them keep hands off the totem 
poles and incantations of the remaining pagan 
tribes. An archeologist, an artist, or a tolerant 
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upholder of Jaissez faire might agree with the latter 
admonition. But it would be a strange doctrine in 
the mouth of a clergyman and a strange indication 
of the change which religion is suffering. When 
Christianity genially tolerates paganism, it ceases to 
be Christianity in the original sense. When its min- 
isters regard its teachings not as ¢he truth but as a 
portion of truth, worth more or less than the truths 
of other religions, its value being pragmatic rather 
than essential, they have departed very far from the 
thought and practice of the fathers. 


Rum Row — Finis 


T was inevitable that the Government, under the 
lash of public opinion, should eventually launch 
some definite offensive against Rum Row. According 
to the reports which have filtered back to the press 
after two weeks’ activity, quiet prevails along the 
north and mid-Atlantic fronts which have for long 
been the scene of such strenuous bootlegging ac- 
tivity. The half hundred ships of the Coast Guard 
which were sent forth to halt liquor smuggling had 
no desire to molest the foreigh craft which have 
acted as mother ships for the rum runners, and their 
present policy is one of watchful waiting — for some- 
one to dare attempt to run past them. - 

As long ago as January, an observer for THE 
INDEPENDENT predicted that Rum Row’s days 
were numbered. As soon as the Coast Guard’s 
equipment was ready in sufficient quantities to 
match that of the rum runners, he prophesied, no 
effort would be spared to wipe out this traffic off 
our shores. Apparently, his predictions are soon to 
prove true. Whether the Coast Guard, having once 
dispersed Rum Row, can keep the vessels from re- 
turning when official vigilance abates, is another 
question. It seems entirely possible, however, that 
once the various concentrations of ships have been 
broken up and the waters off our coast are cleared of 
liquor-laden craft, it should be an easy matter for a 
fair-sized patrol to keep smuggling from assuming 
in the future anything of the enormous scope it has 
had in the past. 


Free Publicity 


E call upon the press to do its stern duty in 
nipping in the bud a most pernicious in- 
fluence that is likely to become a habit. We refer to 
the growing tendency in the movie world to send 
actors on publicity expeditions. Jackie Coogan made 
the grand tour, and Baby Peggy made another; now 
Tom Mix and his horse Tony (Tony is really a good 
actor) have returned from Europe after doing their 
bit to revive the English tradition that America is 
a land of funny hats and long revolvers. 
One objection to this practice is that the crowds 
interfere with the traffic. Another is that it gives 


youth a desperately false idea of what ‘constitutes 
a good life. Tom gushes interviews discouraging 
young folks from rushing to Hollywood, but the 
acclaim that greets him is precisely the thing that 
sends youth thither in search of shoddy fame and 
substantial fortune. 

If these publicity forays had to be financed on the 
basis of payment for newspaper publicity received, 
they would be flat failures. It seems a little strange 
that with newspaper costs as high as they are today, 
the press continues to lend its valuable space to 
such blatant exploitation by the movie interests. 


It’s a Small World Still 


HE Australian sheep herder, watching the sun 

go down upon an illimitable expanse of gum 
trees, kangaroos, and emus, may seem to have only 
an academic interest in what goes on in far-away 
America. This is not the case, however, according to 
Mr. J. A. M. Elder, the Australian commissioner in 
the United States, who has been explaining to his 
fellow countrymen recently why we are buying less 
Australian wool than would seem desirable. Mr. 
Elder points out that we operate 17,000,000 motor 
cars, all of which, he seems to think, we are paying 
for on the installment plan, that we are acquiring 
title to 4,000,000 radio sets in the same way, and 
that this leaves us with less money to spend on 
clothes. Besides that, nobody buys good clothes to 
go motor touring in. Finally, our homes, rich or 
poor, are now so well heated that the annual 
demand for woolen underwear is becoming percepti- 
bly less frantic. 

All these things worry the ihonevstinn Corin; they 
may even alter the current of his life. We would not 
presume to interfere in his political affairs, yet by 
inconveniently altering our habits we do seriously 
interfere with his far more important personal 
affairs. A man in Massachusetts abandons heavy 
underclothing, thereupon a herder in New South 
Wales goes bankrupt, turns Bolshevist, shoots 
himself, migrates to the nearest large city, or does 
some other foolish thing. 

This is not a haphazard illustration. Such re- 
lations between men who never become aware of 
each other’s existence are of the very essence of 
international trade. Let the American gum-chewers 
cease for a week to work their muscular jaws and 
whole villages in the chicle-growing regions of South 
America would be made desolate. Let someone 
invent a cereal. beverage that would really be as 
good as coffee and Brazil would become a nation of 
mourners. Our spices, our perfumes, our styles in 
clothing, our liking for travel, are all represented by 
vested interests in foreign countries. If we cease for 
a moment, even in seemingly trivial particulars, to 
be what we are, we upset a hundred apple carts, 
far and wide. 
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The “Eyes Off” Policy 


ought to take more interest in politics and the 

Government. Citizen concern has been held 
up as a corrective of dry rot and an antidote against 
graft.' The public schools have spent millions on 
civics classes, on the assumption that knowledge of 
Government will make young Americans better 
and keener citizens. Only last fall, stay-at-home 
voters were flayed as little short of traitors; vast 
organized efforts were put forth to drag to the polls 
citizens who wanted to sleep or play golf through 
the paramount crisis in national affairs. 

Strange what a difference just a few months make. 
The President has now advised the people to attend 
to things near at home and let Washington take care 
of itself. Secretary Hoover, in his Houston speech, 
expressed the thought that getting Washington out 
of the headlines would aid decentralization. 

On the surface, these advices seem sensible 
enough. Washington lives off the United States of 
America, and the primary source of national welfare 
is the productive power of the country generated by 
the personal and group labors of the whole popu- 
lation. But the relations of state and people are too 
involved to admit of such an easy separation as the 
President advises. For one thing, the citizenry has 
been trained, though but imperfectly as yet, to 
think about the Federal Government. And, even if 
the people could leave the Federal Government 
alone, the Government would not leave them alone. 

Washington must have its taxes and goes to the 
people directly for a great slice of their earnings. 
Now it is human nature to heed the taxgatherer and 
to wonder what he does with his gatherings. If 
taxpayers ever abandon that critical attitude, it 
will be a sorry day for the country, because countries 
can be ruined by tax follies and excesses almost as 
quickly as they can be ruined by war and famine. 
At bottom, the Government is as much the business 
of a taxpayer as is his store, farm, or bank account. 

Moreover, official Washington would continue to 
bombard the public with propaganda, even if the 
press should decide to give Washington news the 
cold shoulder. Nearly every Federal bureau has its 
publicity man. The motive is honest enough. The 
bureaus broadcast their services, partly in order 
that the public may avail itself of those services, 
partly to win support for adequate appropriations. 
Nevertheless, it is hardly fair to the press to ask it to 
avoid giving publicity to Washington news while 
the Federal Government continues to spread an- 
other sort of Washington news. 

Sage as he is in nearly all things, isn’t Secretary 
Hoover wrong in inferring that centralization feeds 
on publicity which Washington and its chief actors 
receive at the hands of the newspapers? The 


| \OR years, the public has been assured that it 


Washington news that gets headlines deals chiefly 
with personalities, political manoeuvring, legislative 
bungling, and scandals. The effect of these news 
stories is to discredit Washington in the eyes of the 
public, and whatever discredits Washington works 
against centralization. If this sort of publicity were 
dropped while official Washington went on telling the 
people of its services and successes, isn’t it obvious 
that the demand for centralization would grow? The 
press, and particularly the yellow press, is really 
the most effective ally of decentralization. 

There are further implications in this seclusion 
policy of which the President never dreamed. 
Nothing illustrates better the grip which Mr. 
Coolidge has on the confidence of the country than 
the quiet way in which his extraordinary “eyes off” 
advice was received. His predecessor could not have 
asked the public to turn its eyes from Washington 
without the public wondering what was going to be 
pulled off there next. An uproar of querulous 
“‘Whys” would have greeted the very suggestion. 
Nevertheless, even for Mr. Coolidge grave results 
may arise. No President can keep his hand on every 
detail of the great Government machine. Suppose a 
single branch of the Government fails grievously in 
its duty while the public has been lulled into 
quiesence by the President’s words. The resulting 
storm might shatter completely the President’s 
hope of reélection in 1928. 


pega on broad grounds of public pol- 
icy, it is in order to question the propriety 
of any elected official’s attempt to turn from. his 
vicinity the spotlight of public curiosity as directed 
by the press. We honor Mr. Coolidge for his desire 
to avoid personal and domestic publicity; the mania 
of our pressmen for picturing the White House this, 
and the White House that, sickens us as much as it 
does him. Nevertheless, his office, his Administra- 
tion, his conduct of public affairs are legitimate 
subjects of press scrutiny. Even at the risk of fre- 
quent distortion, it is supremely important that 
American newspapers remain not only free, but 
also undismayed and energetic in handling Govern- 
ment affairs. Trying to head them off, even by 
persuasion, is not quite a fitting exercise of Pres- 
idential influence. ; 

The American people will always tend to their 
private business first; the President need not worry 
over that. Individualism is in our blood; localism is 
a habit and probably a good one, in the main. But 
gradually and necessarily, national consciousness 
has been growing as an essential part of our politi- 
cal and social evolution. President Coolidge cannot 
stop that growth; it is unfortunate that he should 
have tried. 
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Ireland Laughs at Uncle Sam 
How the Irish Free State Performed an Operation on the League of Nations 
By Ernest Greenwood 


E were seated, Lonergan and I, in the lit- 

W tle Régence Café on the Quai du Mont 
Blanc at the close of one of those in- 
numerable, depressing, drizzly days in the late fall 
for which Geneva has such an unsavory reputation. 
Outside, along the quay, the lights blinked gloomily 
over the gray lake; apparently the only persons 
abroad were the dismal gendarmes in their long 
capes and visored caps. Within, the café seemed 
cheery enough, with its tiny high bar at the one end 


wondered what message it would have for an Amer- 
ican newspaper man. Suppose you tell me.” 

That was a day to fire the imagination. They play 
in Geneva with their secretariats, their councils, and 
their commissions, as though they were new toys 
invented by themselves, forgetting, yes, even the 
Irish who are its heirs, that those words, “‘I n-ainm 
De,” were the apex of a civilization evolving in its 
own time, centuries ago, the machinery of league 
and council which have been the prescription of all 

constitutional doctors ever since. 


presided over by a rosy-cheeked 
war widow eternally knitting at 
something or other which she 
never seemed to finish. 

Lonergan was in a rare mood. A 
poet and a dreamer whose mind is 
a storehouse of exquisite jewels, he 
is unknown, unappreciated, and 
unsung, except by a little group 
of Irish intellectuals, themselves 
anachronisms. He earns a pre- 
carious living in the daytime by 
trailing about Europe in a dusty 
raincoat and disreputable hat, 
serving as nursemaid to small- 
town manufacturers, fat, empty- 


headed dowagers, flappers badly 





It doesn’t often happen that 
an army of newspaper corre- 
spondents musses the most 
important angle of a meeting 
which it is sent to report. Yet 
that is exactly what happened 
in Geneva when the Irish 
Free State was admitted to 
the League of Nations. The 
Free State delegation per- 
formed one of the greatest 
major operations which the 
League Covenant has ever 
suffered, yet the United States 
never knew it was happening. 
How this was rubbed in on 
Mr. Greenwood, himself a dis- 
tinguished journalist, is told 

here with real Irish humor. 


“‘Compare, if you can,” I said to 
Lonergan, “Ireland of today and 
the Assembly of the League of 
Nations with Tara and the feis 
of the kings in the Third Century. 
A sorry figure, your Cosgrave, be- 
side Cormac, with his great crim- 
son cloak, a heavy torque of gold 
about his neck, and golden shoes 
upon his feet. Compare those who 
followed Cosgrave down the aisle 
of the Assembly of the League 
with the royal prince, the poet, 
the doctor, the lawyer, and the 
musician who followed Cormac into 
the Teac .Miodhcuarta with the 
blare of trumpets heralding their 











in need of spankings, and Amer- 
ican Smart Alecks for a few shil- 








approach. And, finally, compare 





lings a day and found. At night, if, 

perchance, he has met up with a crony, he checks 
the mental dustbin of the courier with the concierge 
of his hotel, and settles himself in the corner of some 
quiet café where he gives free reign to his philoso- 
phy of life. 

“You say there is no imagination left in Europe,” 
he said, as he slowly sipped his hot coffee from a tall 
glass set in an ancient, wrought-silver holder. “‘At 
least you will agree that we have the inspiration of 
an imagination of the past. Look at that harbor!” 
and he nodded toward the window. “Is there a lake 
of that size in America having such a completely 
equipped harbor? From here, one might easily 
imagine Switzerland a maritime nation. All that the 
city fathers have to do to complete the illusion is 
to spread around the smell of fish. J n-ainm De.” 

“Yes,” I replied sneeringly. ‘J n-ainm De. Don 
Chombdbail beathe agus slainte. In the name of God. 
To this assembly, life and health. Blah.” 

“And so you have been reading the book of 
Ballymote,” remarked Lonergan. “I have often 


the delegates awaiting Cosgrave— 
the British with their smiles of amused malice, 
and the others with bored indifference — to those 
kings of Ireland awaiting the high king in the most 
picturesque civilization Europe has ever known.” 
Lonergan smiled. “Almost you persuade me you 
are part Irish. And so you think that to Europe, and 
particularly to Irishmen, the appearance of Cos- 
grave and ‘his gang’ before the Assembly on the 
occasion of Ireland’s entry into the League was but 
a gesture — the grand finale — to our treaty with 
the British. Suppose I prove to you once more how 
utterly wrong an American in Europe can be, and 
picture the heart of an Irishman on that day. 
“Listen. When Cosgrave walked down the aisle to 
address the Assembly of the League, after the vote 
admitting Ireland to membership had been taken, 
it was not Cosgrave to the Irish in the audience. 
It was Liam. T. MacCosgair, president of the exec- 
utive council of Saorstat Eireann, to all Irishmen 
the embodiment of our new sovereign status. He 
was the vision of our independence, Ireland itself 
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walking where only the representatives of sovereign 
states may walk; the justification of seven hundred 
years of suffering and sacrifice. And if you watched 
him closely you could almost see the gallows rope 
around his neck, and the shadow of the British 
hangman grinning over his shoulder. Cosgrave, you 
must remember, was condemned to death at dawn, 
and if he seems to have dignity and shyness, it is, 
perhaps, because the world is different to those who 
have awaited death at dawn. MacNeil, who fol- 
lows him, seems absent-minded for a similar reason. 
His morning coat and air of quiet academic specula- 
tion fit ill with his title of commander in chief; he, 
as you know, led the abortive revolution of 1916. 
He it was who countermanded it in view of Case- 
ment’s ill success, incurring the sentence of death 
from the British and insult and repudiation from 
his own. They are no mean figures, these two, to 
lead Ireland to her vacant place in the Assembly of 
Nations. They have seen the frontier between life 


and death. 
“TITZGERALD was next; boyish, but with a 


reflection in his eyes of prisons. He is indiffer- 
ent, for to him all this is but the logical evolution of 
dreams which passed through the nightmare to 
reality. The Marquis MacSweeny, with his beard and 
eyeglass and impeccable tenue, follows, represent- 
ing the qualities of this new Ireland not confined 
within her boundaries. After all, Ireland is a mother 
country as much as England, aye, a grandmother 
country, since her influence overseas is older and 
more permanent.” 

For a space of time there was silence in the little 
Café Régence. Then Lonergan continued: “Do not 
think, because of our desire to make no mistake in 
the diplomacy of politeness and susceptibility, that 
our long and painful experiences permit us to neglect 
the issues which may be beneath. While the Mar- 
quis may organize the pageant, Hugh Kennedy 
carefully defines the prize. He is just behind Mac- 
Sweeny, and in him, we add to the Assembly of the 
League of Nations the most notable of all its legal 
advisers. He it was who contributed much of the 
wisdom and achievement to the constitution of the 
Free State. He forced the British to realize that 
the Irish have technicians, too, and led them to re- 
call to government work the Lord Chief Justice of 
England, since the British attorney-general could 
not hold his own with our genial, boyish barrister, 
whose ingenuity has profoundly modified the Em- 
pire, and who will now put the whole administra- 
tion of justice in the Free State on a new footing. 

“There are two more. Kevin O’Shiel was a judge 
in those secret courts which functioned when the 
British courts in Ireland could find neither cases nor 
pleaders. He traveled up and down the country as a 
commercial salesman, carrying a case of some uni- 
versal ointment which successfully, on more than 


one occasion, soothed the suspicions of the Black 
and Tans, specially deputed for his capture and to 
prevent the holding of his court. Michael MacWhite, 
now the representative of the Irish Free State in 
Geneva, refused to wear a British uniform, and went 
through the war in the uniform of a French soldier, 
and finished his career, covered with wounds and 
decorations, pleading the cause of your own Liberty 
Loans in your own United States. 


“FTAHESE are staid and distinguished gentlemen 

now. But they have all plucked at the mantle 
of death, and they are all a little more sober because 
of that experience. They are, also, perhaps, less 
impressed than those who watch them, at the 
significance of this dramatic moment which brings 
them international recognition and crowns their 
efforts of sacrifice and suffering which have made 
our people famous through the centuries. You say 
we have lost our imagination. After Cosgrave 
mounted the rostrum on that day, he began his 
speech in Irish. He began with the very words with 
which the Ard Rich, the high king, opened the 
assembly of the kings at Tara: ‘I n-ainm De. Don 
Chombdbail beatha agus slainte.’ Out of the ages, the 
elected head of the Irish nation pronounced them 
in the exercise of the undoubted authority, which 
the treaty and the constitution recognize to reside 
in the people of Ireland whom he represents. If you 
believe that the soul of a people is eternal, and that 
through mutilation and oppression it can survive, 
then these words spoken on that day are an au- 
thentic miracle.” 

“That is all very well, Lonergan,” I said. “I 
agree that you, at least, and some of your com- 
patriots have imagination — and to spare. But I 
hold to my original thesis. Your imagination is all 
retrospective. It is not an imagination on which to 
build for the future. After all, when Cosgrave 
finished and the ordinary business of the Assembly 
resumed, where were you? What had you done to 
satisfy your longings to write the inscription on 
another milestone in the history of your beloved 
country?” 

A mocking smile played around the mouth of the 
Irishman. “I see what you mean. What have we 
done to make what you call a big splash, producing 
material for the journalists to cable round the world; 
something which would rock the secretariat at the 
Palaisdes Nations out of theirsmug complacency, and 
give Ireland credit for ‘starting something’?” Again 
he was silent. Then: “You and a number of other 
Americansin Geneva call yourselves newspaper men. 
You all pride yourselves on your imagination. You all 
attended the session of the Assembly when Ireland 
was admitted to full membership in the League. 
Yet Ireland did exactly what you demand and every 
one of you muffed it. Year-old plans were duds 
because you American newspaper men were asleep.”’ 
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“‘What do you mean?” I asked. 

Lonergan reached for his overcoat, pulled out of 
one of the pockets a booklet with a green paper 
cover and handed it to me. It was similar to various 
booklets distributed among the delegates of the 
Assembly. On the cover was the inscription: 


SAORSTAT EIREANN 
Irish Free State 
STATUS AND CONSTITUTION 


1923 


The contents seemed innocent. The title-page read: 
“Documents submitted to the Fourth Assembly 
of the League of Nations.” An introductory note set 
forth that they explained the present status and 
constitution of the Irish Free State and were for 
the information of the delegates to the Assembly. 
The ‘“‘documents” included the treaty between 
Great Britain and Ireland, the constitution of the 
Irish Free State, the application of Ireland for mem- 
bership in the League, and at the last was a page 
entitled: “‘Letter supplementary to the application 
of the Irish Free State (Saorstat Eireann) for ad- 
mission as a member of the League of Nations.” 
It was addressed to the secretary-general and read: 

Sir, 

I have the honor to inform you that the Irish 
delegation to the League of Nations — at present 
in Geneva — is instructed to call special attention 
to two documents among those submitted to the 
League of Nations; viz. the copy of the treaty be- 
tween Ireland and Great Britain, and the copy of 
the constitution of the Irish Free State, with par- 
ticular reference to Article forty-nine of that con- 
stitution; — and to say that the application of the 
Irish Free State for membership of the League is 
made subject to an authority, obtained expressly 
in our Legislature, and such authority is governed 
by the terms of these two documents, and in particu- 
lar aforesaid clause forty-nine of the constitution. 

I have the honor to be, etc. 


“T call your particular attention to the letter on 
the last page,” said Lonergan, softly, “‘and read it in 
conjunction with clause forty-nine of the constitu- 
tion of the Irish Free State, accepted by the British 
in the treaty between Ireland and Great Britain.” 

Turning to clause forty-nine, I read as follows: 


Save in the case of actual invasion the Irish Free 
State (Saorstat Eireann) shall not be committed to 
active participation in any war without the assent 
of the Oireachtas (Oireachtas is the name of the 
Legislature of the Irish Free State). 


“But what happened?” I asked. 

“This is what happened,” replied Lonergan. 
“Ireland performed a major operation, removed 
Article X from the Covenant of the League of Na- 
tions — so far as she is concerned — and did it in 
such a manner that even the secretariat did not 
know it until it was all over. When I compare it 


with the efforts made in your own Senate, I may be 
pardoned for smiling at your accusation regarding 
‘lack of imagination.’ ” 

‘But how?” I cried, now fully aroused. 

“It was carefully planned,” he said. “The 
letter was handed to the secretary-general the after- 
noon before the day on which the Assembly voted on 
the admission of Ireland. Anyone who is familiar 
with the enormous amount of detail connected with 
the secretarial work of an assembly knows just how 
busy he would be. Everything depended on what he 
would do with it. If he simply glanced at it, ac- 
cepting it as one of the innumerable letters of trans- 
mittal accompanying official documents which were 
already matters of record, all would be well. If, how- 
ever, the reference to Article forty-nine of the Irish 
constitution should strike some responsive chord 
causing him to study it, the beans would be spilled. 

“To go back to the scene that morning. Slowly 
the delegates drift in and take their seats. The 
president fingers a sheaf of papers. As he picks up his 
gavel, preparing to rap for order, a half dozen mes- 
sengers, each with a bundle of these green-covered 
booklets, circulate about the floor distributing them. 
Will any of the members, particularly the British, 
read the last page? The chances are that this 
will not happen, for there are forty-eight pages 
in French and English and the president is rapping 
for order. The first steps have been accomplished. 
The secretariat of the League of Nations has been 
officially informed that the entrance of Ireland into 
the League is subject to Article forty-nine of the 
Irish constitution and now each and every member 
of the Assembly, as he receives a copy of this green 
pamphlet, is officially advised of the same thing. If 
they vote to admit Ireland they accept a definite 
reservation with regard to Article X and nothing in 
the world will ever change that act. The League 
itself will make a dead letter of its pet constitu- 
tional provision. 

“‘The president raps for order. The vote is taken. 
There are no noes; but there are many emphatic 
affirmatives. The president announces unanimity and 
adds a welcome. All eyes are turned to the left of 
the hall. The first to enter is Cosgrave, a smallish 
man with a shock of blond hair, dignified yet shy. 
The next is MacNeil, gaunt, spectacled, and absent- 
minded. The third, a slim youth. The fourth is the 
rosy, good-natured barrister, Kennedy, followed by 
the bearded MacSweeny, O’Shiel, and MacWhite. 

“The delegates take their seats. President Cos- 
grave has the floor. Then slowly, with a shy calm: 
‘I n-ainm De. Don Chombdbail beatha agus slainte.’” 

Lonergan looked at me quizzically. “And that is 
exactly what happened,” he said. “‘You, with your 
great imagination, will, perhaps, read carefully all 
green-covered booklets in the future.” 

And this is a true story, worthy to be received of 
all men. IJ n-ainm De. 
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Government by Paralysis 


Our Senate: ‘The only legislative body in the world which cannot act 
when its majority is ready for action”’ 


By William Dudley Foulke 


[oe Senate is perhaps the best illustration 

known to history of government by paralysis. 

For many years our Senate has been out- 
doing the imbecility of even hereditary obstruction- 
ists. As a means of blocking the wheels of progress, 
it is without a rival. Indeed, the former rules of the 
Senate required unanimous consent to reach a vote. 
Any single member, if he had sufficient lung power 
and physical endurance, could hold up anything. 
The system was as bad as the /iberum veto in the 
Polish Diet, which resulted in the undoing of that 
kingdom. There were always, in the Senate, a few 
malcontents who could prevent needful legislation. 
Not long ago the rule was amended to this extent: 
sixteen Senators could demand in writing a vote 
upon a given question, and then, after the lapse of 
one day, if two thirds of the Senate consented, a 
vote could be taken upon its passage after each of 
the ninety-six Senators had been allowed to speak 
one hour upon the subject! But even this amend- 
ment was found to be utterly inadequate. Its ef- 
fect upon pending legislation, in the session which 
has just adjourned, can be shown by even a partial 
list of the measures defeated through the absurd 
talking machine into which the Senate has been 
transformed. 

The most vital measures strangled in the Senate 
were those affecting the efficient administration of 
the civil service. The President in his message of 
1923 said: “I also recommend that the field force for 
prohibition enforcement be brought within the clas- 
sified civil service without covering in the present 
membership.” He repeated this recommendation in 
1924. The Cramton bill passed the House, 275 to 86. 
In addition to providing for this classification it 
would have set up the Prohibition Unit as a separate 
bureau in the Treasury Department, taking it from 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue. The filibus- 
ter, staged by the Senate “wets” in the last days of 
the second session, led to an agreement by the sup- 
porters of the bill to eliminate all provisions except 
those for the classification of the field force; but it 
was now too late; this was insufficient to stop the 
debate, and the project failed. Here was-an abuse 
which President Harding had declared to be a na- 
tional scandal, corruption rampant everywhere in 
the Prohibition Unit caused by the spoils system, 
and the selection of political appointees through 
recommendations by Congressmen; yet it failed 
on account of the absurd Senate rule allowing 
perennial discussion. 


A most vital measure affecting the civil service 
was the bill to provide for the reorganization of the 
various departments. The President said that unless 
this reorganization bill be adopted there could be no 
proper adjustment of salaries or rules regulating 
promotions. The bill was introduced on June 23, 
1924. The President wrote to Senator Smoot on 
December 30 urgently recommending that it be 
enacted before adjournment; but a motion that it be 
made the unfinished business of the Senate was de- 
feated and there was no further action taken. 

The foregoing measures had all been actually rec- 
ommended by the Chief Executive. The Pepper- 
McFadden Banking bill, although not specifically 
recommended, was an Administration measure, 
which was lost when the second session adjourned 
without action upon it by the Senate. The World 
Court Protocol, originally submitted by President 
Harding and urged for ratification by President 
Coolidge in his two messages, was not brought up 
for consideration in the Senate, though the House 
had adopted a resolution, 301 to 28, expressing its 
cordial approval of the Court. 


RESIDENT WILSON on March 4, 1917, after a 
filibuster on a bill, declared: ‘“The Senate of the 
United States is the only legislative body in the 
world which cannot act when its majority is ready 
for action. . . . A little group of willful men repre- 
senting no opinion but their own have rendered the 
great Government of the United States helpless and 
contemptible.” 
Vice President Dawes was quite right in insisting 
that this time-dishonored abuse of talking ad infini- 
tum should be discontinued. After a reasonable op- 


portunity for re/evant debate a matter upon which a - 


majority desire to act should be brought to a definite 
conclusion. In comparison with the present abuses it 
would be far better to allow all the Senators to talk 
at once, on the principle that Dr. Johnson an- 
nounced to the mother who brought her two hope- 
ful boys to recite pieces before him: “Pray let the 
little dears do it together; we’ll have more noise and 
get over it sooner.” 

If certain verbose Senators should be required, 
as a retribution for a four days’ speech, to talk 
in some hired hall to vacancy for four weeks, we 
might have less discussion and more action by the 
Senate of the United States. But whatever the plan 
adopted, Americans are now saying to Mr. Dawes: 
“You areright, goahead;morestrength to your arm.” 
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Salt Lake 
City 


\ N JHILE Mormonism as a religion 
may be fatal to progress, as a col- 
onizing organization it has been 
a success. Today, Salt Lake City stands 
as a monument to the Mormon pioneers, 
a city wrested from the wilderness, 
with the once desert land around it 
blooming like a garden. So much is made 
of the dangerous Mormon doctrine of 
polygamy that little notice has been 
taken of the courage and endurance of 
the chosen band of “Latter-day Saints” 
who pushed forward the border of 
civilization in Western America and 
settled Utah. Nothing but strict disci- 
pline and sacrifice of the individual to 
the good of the community saved them 
from extinction. 


HE founder of the Mormon Church, 
Joseph Smith, was a dreamer and a 
mystic. Dissatisfied with existing forms 
of the Christian religion, he claimed to 
receive revelations through an angel 
which were to be united with the Bible 
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Pioneer Monument, where Brigham 
Young uttered the famous words: “‘ It 
is enough. This is the place. 
Drive on” 





Zion of the 
Mormons 


and “accomplish the purpose of God.” 
Such a man could never have led and 
organized a church, though his enthusi- 
asm made many converts. His followers 
settled with him in Illinois and Missouri, 
where their open practice of polygamy 
and lack of cohesion with the rest of the 
people made them extremely unpopular. 
At last feeling against them was aroused 
to such a pitch that Joseph Smith was 
murdered by a mob, or, according to the 
saints, “martyred.” They were forced 
westward, led by Brigham Young, a 
clear-headed, practical organizer, and 
a born leader of men. His dream of a 
church empire, ruled by himself and the 
bishops of the church (but principally 
by himself), might have been fulfilled 
but for its clash with the ideals and 
principles of the United States. 


N the early days of the church, 
Brigham Young started the practice 

of “tithing,” that is, of taking one tenth 
of the capital of every new convert, and 
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Brigham Young Monument. It is significant that Young’s 
hand is toward Zion’s bank and his back toward the temple 
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one tenth of the yearly income after that. When the Mor- 
mons were forced to penetrate the wilderness to build their 
Zion, Brigham organized the movement with the skill of an 
army general and a business man combined, backed by the 
invested authority of his church in this world and in the next. 


AN advance band of 143 men, 3 women, and 2 children left 
Illinois in March, 1846. Like the Israelites, to whom 
they so often compared themselves, they traveled slowly. 
Some of them “went down among the Gentiles” to earn a 
little food which they brought back to the others; from time 
to time they stopped to plant crops for those who were to 
follow after them. It was a long and wearisome journey. 
Sickness attacked them, but not a man was lost. At last, 
when even Brigham Young was sick with mountain fever in 
July, 1847, over a year after they started, they reached the 
mountains which border Salt Lake City. From his carriage 
Brigham looked out over the country. “It is enough,” he 
said. “This is the place. Drive on.” There was no questioning 
his choice of a site. Where he pointed out to them, there they 
laid down their packs and spread their tents. Rough houses 
were hastily built and preparations made for the winter. 
Young struck his cane on the ground and said, “Here will be 
the temple of our God. The city can be laid out perfectly 
square, north and south, east and west,” and so it was. 

The city was planned on a magnificent scale, placed at the 
base of the Wasatch Mountains, with the waters of the Jordan 
on the west, and a stream flowing through to irrigate the city. 
Young directed the building of roads and bridges, municipal 
buildings or church offices, and schools. 

Over all this the priesthood bore rule, their authority un- 
questioned by the people. During the gold rush of ’49, Young 
showed the strength of his leadership. Naturally, the eyes of 
the saints turned somewhat wistfully toward the gold fields. 
“If you elders of Israel want to go to the gold mines, go and 
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be damned!” cried Young, but wisely sent a few sons 
of the church to dig gold for the ecclesiastical coffers. 
It is an interesting sign of the general submission to 
authority to note that these men brought the gold back 
to the church. : 

By this time the church began to take on the aspect 
of a civil government. With the wisdom of the serpent, 
which has always characterized the Mormon elders, 
they realized that their territory must look for admission 
to the United States. Some semblance of civil rule must 
be put on; so they held a convention, adopted a con- 
stitution, elected a governor and judges, and chose a 
legislature. Then they humbly knocked at the door of 
the Union and asked admission for the state of “ Dese- 
reg.” From that time until they were finally admitted in 
1896, there was a constant outcry against a group of 
people who openly preached the practice of polygamy 
and were secretly disloyal to the Union they wished to 
enter. 


N 1850, Utah was admitted to the United States as 
a territory with Brigham Young for governor. His 
defiance of Federal authority caused him to be forcibly 
removed by the Federal troops in 1857. The practice of 
polygamy was not so easy to abolish, but when the 
Mormons came to realize that their State would never 
be recognized by the United States until they renounced 
this doctrine, they passed a decree to that effect in 1891. 
In 1896, Utah entered the Union. 

It is interesting to note that in 1898, only two years 
after the admission of Utah, THe INDEPENDENT de- 
voted a whole number to Mormonism, accusing the 
people. of continuing the practice of polygamy and re- 
gretting that this menace had not more surely been 
stopped before the admission of the State. As recently 
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as 1903, when Reed 
Smoot was sent to the 
Senate by the Utah 
Legislature, an effort 
was made to deprive 
him of his seat. Al- 
though a monogamist, 
he was an apostle of 
the Church, which, as 
a body, was still 
accused of “not aban- 
doning belief in polyg- 
amy.” Severe legislation 
has put an end to 
this, but it is said that 
the old vendetta 
against the United 
States, begun after the 
murder of Joseph 
Smith when the blood 
feud between the Mor- 
mons and their per- 
secutors was at its 
highest, holds even 
now, and that an oath 
of vengeance is still 
taken to revenge the 
murdered Mormons. 
Today, the church 
is active and sends out 
missionaries to all parts 
of the world. Churches 
have been established 
in America, Europe, 
Asia, Australia, and 
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Water flowing through cottonwood canyon to supply 


Salt Lake City 





the islands of the ocean. 
The Latter-day Saints 
numbered 500,000 in 
1915. The present form 
of their religion teaches 
belief in the Bible, and 
that “God, by His 
Spirit, will continue to 
reveal His word to man 
until the end of time.” 

Like the Israelites, 
the Mormons have 
always believed them- 
selves the chosen peo- 
ple of God. When the 
band of pioneers 
reached their destina- 
tion in Utah (July, 
1847), the Apostle 
Woodruff, who was of 
them, wrote in his 
diary that they had 
reached “the land of 
promise, held in re- 
serve by God as a rest- 
ing place for his saints.” 
The Latter-day Saints 
now form nearly one 
half of the population 
of Salt Lake City, but 
Brigham Young’s 
dream of a Mormon 
Zion, center of a vast 
church empire, has 
vanished. 
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On Being “On the Air” 


Behind the Footlights in a Broadcasting Studio 
By H. V. Kaltenborn 


definitely than does the 





Y big “thrill” 
as a radio per- 
former came 


when I stepped out of the 
studio into the reception 
room of Station WEAF, 
at the conclusion of my 
first half-hour stunt. A 
radiogram was thrust into 
my hand. It read, ‘We're 
listening. Good stuff. 
Keep it up. — Captain 





The writer of this article, who is the associate 
editor of the Brooklyn Daily Eagle, is known 
as the original radio broadcaster of political 
events. For the past two years he has delivered 
a weekly thirty-minute talk on current events 
to an invisible audience ranging from 100,000 
to 1,000,000, according to conditions. During the 
first two weeks of February, Station WAHG 
of Richmond Hill, Long Island, through which 
he has been broadcasting this season, received 

30,000 letters commending these talks. 


same pause before an au- 
dience. Most public speak- 
ers talk more rapidly over 
the radio than from the 
lecture platform, and I am 
sure that one reason is 
their instinctive aversion 
to the possessive silence 
that closes in upon the 
slightest pause. 

It required almost six 








Cunningham, Steamship 
George Washington.” 

At that time the George Washington was well 
across the Atlantic. Yet my words had reached 
her, and the Captain’s response reached me even as I 
finished speaking. The thought of the mighty ocean, 
of the liner plowing the lonely waves, of some 
mysterious current flashing through the silent ether 
across thousands of miles of intervening distance, 
burdened with the. cogitations of my little mind, 
made me feel at once humble and proud. I, too, 
was standing upon a peak in Darien. 

Since then I have had response from almost every 
State and territory, even including far-off Alaska, 
but none was quite equal to that first thrill. 

WEAF’s announcers laughed when I referred to 
the draped studio as the torture chamber. During 
the last few minutes before the little red light 
over the door flashed the warning that the world was 
listening, I paced up and down its narrow confines, 
suffering agonies which the prospect of a living 
audience had never provoked. Unlike every other 
speaker then broadcasting over the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company’s station, I did 
not read but extemporized. Reading seemed to make 
the performance wholly artificial. Extemporization 
required effort and called for gesture, which was in 
itself a relief. After getting under way, I experienced 
the same sense of release that comes to every 
speaker once he is at grips with his audience. 

But even that comfort did not persist. Whenever 
a word refused instantaneous response to the sum- 
mons of the mind, the dead pause that resulted, 
though it lasted only for the fraction of a second, 
brought all the panicky sensations that come to 
the stage-struck boy. There is a complete, awful, 
challenging quality about the silence of an empty 
broadcasting studio, while the mind gropes for a 


word or phrase, that paralyzes a speaker far more 


months of regular broad- 
casting to put me com- 
pletely at my ease with the microphone. By that 
time tens of thousands of letters, and the large 
popular interest in my personal appearances upon 
the platform, convinced me that I had hit upon a 
feature which the listeners-in liked. There is some- 
thing particularly warm and friendly in the response 
of the radio audience. A man who leaves his home 
and makes a journey to some auditorium to hear a 
speaker feels that he has made an effort and is en- 
titled to something in return. But the man who sits 
comfortably at home, flicks a dial and-then hears a 
speaker talking for his benefit, has a friendly feeling of 
gratitude that expresses itself in most delightful ways. 

Any speaker with a message and a reasonably 
good radio voice — medium pitch, good resonance, 
clear enunciation — can develop a huge following 
by regular appearances “‘on the air.” The potential 
audience is so large that even the small fraction to 
which his particular offering may appeal is numbered 
by the tens of thousands. 


HE radio speaker on current events must be 
very careful not to give offense. He must be 
generous, broad-minded, and tactful. The moment 
he intrudes a sharply accented personal point of 
view, he creates irritation. The radio audience is 
just as quick to blame as to praise. There is resent- 
ment at anything-in the way of propaganda. In- 
telligent advertisers who use the radio are careful 
not to overdo the mention of their product in con- 
nection with their entertainment offerings. New 
York City’s powerful broadcasting station has lost 
very much in popular esteem because Mayor Hylan 
uses it to advance his personal political fortunes. 
Cranks and bigots listen in eagerly and delight 
to indulge in epistolary abuse of those speakers who 
may offend a particular prejudice. When I spoke 
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with some enthusiasm of the elevation to the high 
rank of prince of the Catholic Church of a poor 


- lad from the East Side of New York City, I received 


a flood of mail from people who honestly believed 
that the Pope was seeking by this means to become 
the chief governing authority in the United States. 

My chief troubles in radio broadcasting have 
arisen out of my disagreement with the State 
Department on the recognition of Soviet Russia. 
I have no sympathy with communism or with the 
Soviet Government, but I feel that the best way 
to help the Russian people to a better government 
is by granting recognition. I cautiously expressed 
this belief through Station WEAF in New York 
City, linked up at the time with Station WCAP in 
Washington. There was an im- 
mediate explosion in high places. 
Just what happened, I do not 
know. The Brooklyn Eagle’s con- 
tract was unceremoniously can- 
celed without any explanation. 
Since that time, despite my con- 
tinued popularity as a speaker 
through other radio stations and 
on numerous public platforms, the 
American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company has barred me 
from its station. Several times 
the Brooklyn Eagle has offered to 
pay the current rate of $10 a min- 
ute to put me back “‘on the air” 
through Station WEAF, but 
without avail. 

It is quite possible that if the 
Brooklyn Eagle were a Repub- 
lican newspaper, whose editors 
could be counted on to give 
general support to most Adminis- 
tration policies, I would still be 
persona grata. Broadcasting sta- 
tions need the codperation of 
Federal authorities. They wish to remain on good 
terms with the powers at Washington. The Depart- 
ment of Commerce allocates and withdraws wave 
lengths and broadcasting rights. A corporation con- 
trolling broadcasting stations in various parts of the 
country would be foolish to prejudice its interests 
by antagonizing those in high places. No one out of 
tune with generally accepted principles or policies is 
apt to be welcomed “on the air.” That is why the 
Unitarians complain of discrimination, and why the 
Catholics, through the Paulist Fathers, are erecting 
a powerful New York City broadcasting station for 
their own purposes. 

Unknown to the general public, there is a thor- 
oughgoing radio censorship already in effect. It 
operates quietly and efficiently through a process of 
exclusion. Those who are excluded have thus far 
had the recourse of opening stations of their own, 





H. V. KatTeEnBorn 


He thinks we shall have ‘‘free air”’ 


but this will soon be cut off. Federal policy from 


‘now on will oppose the erection of an unlimited 


number of high-powered stations in congested 
districts. Before long, we are likely to witness a legal 
battle to compel broadcasting stations, which make 
a practice of selling time, to sell it to all comers on 
equal terms. ‘“‘Freedom of the air” will come to have 
a meaning akin to “free speech” or “freedom of 
the press.” Broadcasting is as much of a public 
service and convenience as the telephone, and 
ultimately must be subject to the same kind of 
regulation and control. 

Radio audiences are not only sensitive to what is 
said, but they are peculiarly sensitive to a speaker’s 
manner and method. Slovenly speech is much more 
offensive on the air than on the 
platform. Speakers who have been 
guilty of certain mispronuncia- 
tions all their lives are likely to 
hear about them for the first time 
when they address an invisible 
audience. “What is your au- 
thority for slighting the first 2 
in government?” queried an irate 
schoolma’am from Paducah, Ken- 
tucky, after my radio début. 
“Please pronounce Los Angeles 
correctly,” a resident of that city 
telephoned after hearing me use 
the soft, instead of the hard, g. 

Radio speaking is an almost 
indecent exposure of the person- 
ality. Your audience hears you 
breathe, knows when you turn 
your head or turn a page, catches 
the whispered comment intended 
only for one ear, and gets a nerv- 
ous shock from the blasting de- 
tonation launched into the ether 
as a half-suppressed cough. 

The employment of Englishmen 
as announcers by several of the large broadcasting 
stations in New York City is explained by their 
more precise enunciation. Everyone knows what a 
difference there is in the average quality of the 
spoken English on the British and on the American 
stage. The radio audience requires excellent enun- 
ciation, and although the British announcers have 
been ridiculed, they have been retained. 





IX the course of a few years, the radio will do much 
to improve the slovenly speech habits of the 
average American. Every listener-in learned long 
ago how to pronounce the names of all important 
composers; and by hearing the country’s best 
speakers, the radio audience is becoming indifferent 
or hostile to platform mediocrity. 

Whether radio appearances help or hurt a speak- 
er’s popularity on the platform is a moot question 
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with all lecture agents. The general verdict is that 
it hurts both speakers and singers to be “‘on the 
air” regularly. People will not pay to hear those 
they can enjoy free of charge in their own homes. 
There is, to be sure, a certain amount of curiosity 
in a man whose voice one has been hearing for some 
time. The radio carries a speaker’s fame to a thou- 
sand places where it would not have penetrated 
otherwise. The platform value of Dr. S. Parkes 
Cadman, who broadcasts on Sunday afternoons 
through a New York City and a Boston station his 
sermon at the Men’s Conference of the Bedford 
Y. M. C. A. in Brooklyn, has almost doubled on his 
out-of-town engagements. But there are numerous 
forums and lyceums which will not engage speakers 
who are a regular feature of any radio program. 
The radio speaker’s chief reward, and generally 
the only one that he receives, comes in his mail. 
This is a never-failing source of interest, stimulus, 


and entertainment. Most of it, of course, is apprecia- 
tion expressed in routine terms which is pleasing, 
but to which one becomes as accustomed as to the 
polite applause that follows the conclusion of every 
platform effort. But at least one letter in every ten 
is in some way unusual. It may come from some 
prominent individual who is in a position to give 
the radio speaker’s message far-reaching importance. 
Or it may come from one of the world’s unfortunates, 
shut off by deafness, blindness, or crippled limbs 
from active participation in the world’s affairs. 
Their gratitude is so profound and so sincere that 
it is evident how much sunshine the radio has 
brought into their lives. To such as these, and to 
others scattered in the world’s lonely places, the 
radio singer and speaker come as ministering angels. 
The service one can render them is very real. The 
delight of service and the response to service come 
to the broadcaster as to no one else. 


_ Japan Replies to American Exclusion 
By K. K. Kawakami 


HEN, a year ago, the Congress at Wash- 

W ington passed the immigration law with 

Japanese exclusion clauses, many feared 
that Japan might meet the challenge in the spirit-of 
“an eye for an eye.” It was recalled that the Chinese 
exclusion law had brought forth, on the other side, a 
vigorous boycott against American goods, accom- 
panied with widespread patriotic outbursts in the 
heat of which not a few American lives in China 
were destroyed or endangered. If China, disorgan- 
ized and impotent, could launch such a movement 
with a telling effect, could not Japan, well organized 
and intensely nationalistic, reply to the discrimina- 
tory act of Congress in a way far more embarrassing 
to the American Government and people? 

Naturally, the acts of the Japanese legislature 
have been watched with mingled interest and 
apprehension. Fortunately for the peace of: the 
Pacific, the leading men of Japan have kept their 
heads and have turned deaf ears to the chauvinistic 
utterances which, for a time after the enactment of 
Japanese exclusion, resounded through the country. 
On the contrary, they have countered the American 
legislation with liberal measures belying direful 
predictions made on both sides. 

Even while the ink was still fresh upon the ex- 
clusion law, Japan adopted a significant measure 
opposed to the policy of militarists and ultra- 
nationalists. The law for the expatriation of the 
Japanese abroad, enacted by the Japanese Diet at 
an extra session last July, was the first voice lifted 
by Japan in response to the American law. It solved 


without reservation the long-standing question of 
dual citizenship by recognizing that a child born 
in America of Japanese parentage was ipso facto an 
American citizen, completely divorced from Japa- 
nese allegiance. Under this new law an American- 
born Japanese is no longer required to register his 
birth with the Japanese authorities or to petition 
them to renounce his Japanese nationality. 

To appreciate this new law we must know some- 
thing of its predecessors. Prior to 1916, Japan’s 
nationality law was based upon the same principle 
as the corresponding laws of the Continental coun- 
tries of Europe, which determined nationality by 
blood descent. As against this principle, the Anglo- 
American school determined nationality according 
to the place of birth. In March, 1916, Japan, in 
deference to the American principle, revised her 
nationality law, permitting a Japanese, who ac- 
quired a foreign nationality by reason of his birth 
abroad, to divest himself of Japanese nationality, 
should his father or other parental authority peti- 
tion the Japanese Government for that purpose be- 
fore the child was fifteen years of age. At fifteen and 
sixteen years of age he was allowed himself to take 
the same step. 


HIS revised law, though more liberal than the 
French, German, and other Continental laws, 
was a halfway measure. From the American point 
of view, it had a number of shortcomings. In the 
first place, many of the Japanese in America failed 


_ to petition the Japanese Government for the 
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expatriation of their American-born children, not 
because they wanted them to retain Japanese 
nationality, but because they thought the requisite 
process too irksome. If even the parents did not 
care to take this step, their children, who were no 
more attached to the Japanese Government than 
the average American boy or girl, could hardly be 
expected to go to such trouble, for they considered 
themselves American citizens without the process 
of expatriation. Hence, these children retained dual 
citizenship by negligence, rather than with a desire 
to adhere to Japanese nationality. Even more ob- 
jectionable was the provision which permitted no 
American-born Japanese male between seventeen 
and thirty-seven years of age to expatriate, on the 
ground that all Japanese males of those ages were 
theoretically liable to be enrolled in the military 
service of Japan. No Japanese 
born here, as long as he stays in 
America, has ever been actually 
conscripted by the Japanese army. 
But the mere fact that such 
provisions remained on the stat- 
ute of Japan was as distasteful 
to America as it was embarrass- 
ing to the Japanese resident in 
this country. All such defects 
have completely been removed 
by the new nationality law 
adopted in July, 1924. 

Equally important is Japan’s 
new land law, which, unlike its 
counterparts in the Western 
States of America, is not anti- 
alien but pro-alien. Ever since 
those States adopted anti-Japa- 
nese land laws, a certain section 
of the Japanese public has been 
insistent upon the enactment of a similar law against 
the Americans. In the face of such clamors, 
the Government and the leading men of Japan stood 
firm for a policy of moderation and wisdom. Instead 
of inaugurating an anti-American land law, the 
present Cabinet, under the leadership of Premier 
Kato and Foreign Minister Shidehara, has been 
urging the extension of land ownership to Americans 
on an equal footing with the native subjects. To 
meet the opposition of those members of the Diet 
who would apply reciprocal principles to fcreign 
land ownership in Japan, the Cabinet adopted a 
compromise as the only practicable solution. Thus, 
the new law allows, as a general principle, all aliens 
to enjoy land rights, but provides that in the case 
of foreigners from countries where Japanese sub- 
jects are deprived of land rights, the Japanese 
Government may issue an imperial rescript applying 
a reciprocal treatment to such foreigners. Apply 
this proviso to Americans from California or Oregon 
where Japanese are denied land rights. So long as 


(Wide World) 
ForeicGn MINISTER SHIDEHARA 


His government turns the other cheek 





the Japanese Government does not issue the above- 
mentioned imperial rescript, such Americans will 
be permitted to own real property unconditionally. 
Japan, it may safely be stated, will never invoke 
such a rescript, not only because the intention of the 
law is to treat all aliens alike, but because it is 
difficult to apply a reciprocal principle to such a 
peculiarly constituted nation as the United States. 


v would be unfair on the part of Japan to deny all 
Americans land ownership, for while the West- 
ern States in the Union discriminate against the 
Japanese in this respect, most of the Eastern States 
make no such discrimination. Shall she, then, pro- 
hibit only the Americans from the Western States 
to own land on reciprocal basis? She might if only 
she could find a workable standard by which to 
establish the origin of Americans. 
But who is a Californian or an 
Oregonian? Should an American 
find his identification with Cali- 
fornia or Oregon prejudicial to his 
privileges and interests in Japan, 
he could easily transfer his legal 
domicile to some other State 
whose laws do not discriminate 
against the Japanese, and thus 
evade any inhibitory based upon 
reciprocity. Under such circum- 
stances, the Japanese leaders 
know that a reciprocal land law, 
as applied to Americans, will 
never accomplish the purpose 
for which it may be adopted. 
They know, therefore, that Ja- 
pan’s course of wisdom lies, not 
in the inauguration of a re- 
ciprocally inhibitory law, but 
in the liberalization of her laws and in meting out 
just and equal treatment to all aliens. 


O much for Japan’s new iand law. It must not be 
presumed that under the old law the rights. of 
the foreigners in Japan were severely restricted. 
Although Japan did not allow foreign individuals to 
own land in fee simple, she granted that privilege to 
foreign corporations, organized in conformity to her 
commercial law, on the same footing as those con- 
sisting of natives. Even as individuals, foreigners 
found ways to evade the law and held land in the 
name of Japanese. The Government was aware of 
such illegal alien holdings, but never took action 
against them. As to land leasing, the old laws made 
no distinction between natives and aliens. Aliens, 
regardless of origin or nationality, were free to lease 
land of any description for fifty years. They were 
also allowed to hold superficies, the right to use the 
surface of the land for building purposes for unlim- 
ited periods. 
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Besides these rights, the foreigners in Japan 
enjoyed, as they still do, the right of lease in perpe- 
tuity in certain open ports, an extraordinary pre- 
rogative which even the natives did not enjoy. It is 
as unique as it is inequitable to Japan in that lands 
perpetually leased and the buildings erected there- 
upon were immune from taxation by the Japanese 
authorities. This extraordinary right was granted to, 
or exacted by, foreigners in the days when Japan 
had just entered into foreign intercourse and was 
naturally unfamiliar with international practices in 
such matters. The Japanese Government, while 
recognizing the validity of the lease, has repeatedly 
endeavored to let the foreigners and their govern- 
ments admit the inequity of exempting from taxa- 
tion the land thus leased and the buildings thereon. 
Unable to make any headway in this endeavor, 
Japan in 1905 carried the matter to the Interna- 
tional Tribunal at The Hague. The court having 
decided against Japan, immunity from taxation on 
perpetually leased lands still stands. 

In discussing liberal legislative tendencies in 
Japan, we must note not merely laws with imme- 
diate international significance, but laws primarily 
affecting her domestic condition but calculated 
ultimately to influence her foreign relations. Fore- 
most among laws of the latter category is the man- 
hood suffrage law adopted on March 29, abolishing 
the property qualification heretofore required of the 
voter. The only restriction still preserved is that a 
voter must be at least twenty-five years old, and 
must not be dependent for support upon public or 
private charity. In a decade or so the age limit will, 
we may safely predict, be lowered as in other demo- 
cratic countries. For the present, the people will 
acquiesce in the restriction rather than see the 
law as a whole defeated by the opposition of the 
conservatives. 

Up to 1919, the suffrage in Japan was confined 
to male citizens above twenty-five years of age 
paying a direct national tax of ten yen (about $5) or 
more. The percentage of voters was a little over 
twenty-eight for every thousand of the male popula- 
tion. In 1920, this law was revised so as to lower the 


tax paid by the voter to three yen, or about $1.50. 
By this revision the percentage of voters increased 
to about one hundred and two per thousand of the 
male population. In other words, 2,860,000 out of the 
total male population of 28,044, 341 were qualified 
voters. By the manhood suffrage law, the number 
of voters has been increased to 14,000,000, that .is, 
one voter to every two of the male population. ‘ 
Strangely, this signal stride toward democracy 
in Japanese politics has been coupled with what a 
liberal might call a reactionary measure. This is a 
law directed against the communistic movement 
which the Japanese of the conservative class fear 
might be strengthened by Russian recognition. 
Naturally, it was made the butt of ridicule and 
assail at the hands of practically all the leading 
Japanese newspapers. The Jaw imposes an impris- 
onment not exceeding ten years upon any person 
who “forms a group or who joins a group with the 
object of subverting the national constitution or of 
destroying the institution of private property.” 


r is generally presumed that this measure was pro- 
posed, or rather acquiesced in, by the Cabinet for 
trading purposes in securing for the Manhood Suf- 
frage bill the indorsement of the conservative 

‘upper house” and of the even more conservative 
Privy Council. We may be fairly sure that the 
House of Representatives, destined to be greatly 
democratized under the new election law, will soon 
move to amend this so-called “‘anti-communist law” 
so as to make it innocuous. 

What will be the influence of this democratic tend- 
ency upon Japan’s foreign relations? If members of 
the American Congress, the “‘most democratic Leg- 
islature in the world,” are capable of acting in de- 
fiance of foreign sentiments, will not the Japanese 
legislature, under the new democratic influence, act 
in much the same spirit? Japan might just as well 
hail the new political order in the picturesque 
words of.Fisher Ames, a Massachusetts member of 
Congress in an early stage of American democracy: 

“Democracy is like a raft. You never sink, but, 


(?? 


damn it, your feet are always in the water! 


Aesthetics 


Your slender throat 


Is smoother than the ivory crucifix you wear, 


i 


Is whiter than the moonflower in your midnight hair. 
Your throat is molded snow, 


Perfect ... 


pale. 


Tomorrow I shall hide you from the sun. 
Tomorrow I shall watch the swallows come and go 
In sudden slantings through the vale. 


Lieut. C. T. LANHAM. 
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Here and There 


With Chanticleer and Others’ |: 


T Geneva, the excellent Mr. Burton 

. has proposed to “outlaw” poison- 

ous gases as a method of warfare; 

the Polish delegate to the Conference, M. 

(should it not be Pan?) Sosknowski, 

would alsoeliminate Bacteria. Both gentle- 

men, I submit, are unwittingly retarding 

and handicapping the cause of Peace. 

Journalists a-plenty have commented on 

their proposals, but in general, they have 

contrived to miss the vital point in the 
whole question of war. 


** * * * 


Mr. J. B. S. Haldane argues very 
soundly in “Callinicus” in favor of the 
comparatively humane and_ harmless 
poison gas and against the brutal atro- 
ciousness of the high explosive shell. A 
new method of warfare always seems atro- 
cious. It disturbs the conventionality of 
soldiers who, next to Priests, Cotillion 
Leaders (an archaic term), and Masters of 
Fox Hounds, are the most conventional 
people in the world. Trevelyan in his 
“History of the American Revolution” 
comments on the horror felt by the Brit- 
ish Regulars for the cold-blooded atrocity 
of the American militia who actually 
aimed their rifles at their opponents in- 
stead of shooting in a sportsmanlike man- 
ner from the hip at the word of command. 
The Colonials, on the other hand, re- 
garded the British use of the bayonet as 
brutal and atrocious murder. In the Great 
War, we were shocked, disgusted, and en- 
raged by the fiendishness of the first gas 
attack; and the Germans, we are told, 
regarded the Allied tanks as sheer hor- 
rors, projections of nightmare, steel mech- 
anisms, inhuman, foul, abominable. 


* *e *e * * 


Most of the “thou shalt not’s” of 
modern or, as we humorously put it, 
“civilized” warfare have been almost, if 
not quite, imbecile. It is obviously absurd 
to rule out dumdum bullets while per- 
mitting the capricious atrocity of the 
high explosive shell, to bar the saw-tooth 
bayonet while approving the trench mor- 
tar. But aside from the nice and moot 
questions as to whether it is better to be 
blown into fantastic pieces by a grenade 
or knocked on the head with a club, or 
whether good sportsmen and gentlemen 
who have just been purified by eating a 
Salvation Army doughnut should inundate 
an enemy sector with a new and peculiarly 
effective Purple X gas barrage — aside 
from these ethical questions, the very 
practical query arises: What do we want 
war to be like? 


War As a Sport 


One assumes, as they are assuming at 
Geneva, that war will recur again before 
the Millennium. One recognizes the diffi- 
culty of laying down rules which the 
other fellow may elect to obey or to vio- 
late. One understands that the object of 
fighting is to win the battle or the war, 
and that rules and regulations, such as 
those applied to sport, are with the great- 
est difficulty enforced against a victorious 
army. One recognizes the slow but impor- 
tant action of public opinion, and the 
social ostracism which an adroit propa- 
ganda can apply to an army presumably 
more atrocious than its opponents. 
These are the basic assumptions and ques- 
tions which they are debating at Geneva. 
But they entirely evade the principal ques- 
tion: “What do we want war to be like?” 


** * * * 


If war is an evil and a horror, do we 
want it to be a nice evil or a sportsmanlike 
horror? We can presumably make of it a 
kind of game, an outdoor sport, or we can 
let it continue in its dreadful logic to the 
unmixed, undiluted evil which it almost 
is today. By eliminating “villainous salt- 
petre” and every subsequent invention 
which has been applied to warfare, we 
could —let us assume — revert to the 
good old days when war was just exactly 
the best fun in the world. For such it 
was — at least to the strong, red-blooded, 
and virile people. As a sport, nothing has 
ever equaled it. People kept on fighting 
interminably for centuries and centuries 
in public and private warfare, not be- 
cause they were idiotic, but because they 
were intelligent; because life offered no 
thrill comparable with the joy of combat. 


* * *k ke * 


Many an American, during the war, 
riding with troops through old lanes in 
France, between hedgerows and banks 
toward villages which have seen the bow- 
men of the Black Prince or the horsemen 
of King Harry, has felt a strange, sudden 
memory, an atavistic impulse, an insist- 
ent instinct which murmured: “If, in the 
village, I could meet my enemy, horsemen 
and footmen, armed as we are with sword 
and helmet, if I could see them there 
trotting toward us, with what utter and 
complete joy would I pull down my visor 
and gather my horse together, shout out 
my war cry and go for them at full gallop! 
Hot Dickety Dog!” 


* * Ke *K * 


The worst that could happen to you in 
the old days was to be carved up and 


killed, which isn’t so very bad, after all, 
when it’s part of the game. On the other 
hand, you had the thrill of combat, per- 
haps of victory, of ransom; wealth and 
the admiration of women were yours; 
towns and castles to be captured and 
sacked — and everybody applauding you 
for doing just what you wanted to do, and 
nobody calling you selfish or inhumane. 


** * * * 


Alas, it was a difficult thing to sit in a 
trench in six inches of icy water and mud, 
a gas mask over the face and vermin over 
the body, waiting for a trench mortar 
shell to tear you apart with wicked steel 
fingers. The last war almost took all the 
fun out of fighting. Few Simon-pure war- 
riors emerged from a long trench campaign 
with undiminished enthusiasm. 


xk KOK * 


General Lee said after a battle, — I am | 


quoting from memory, — something like 
this: “It is well for us, gentlemen, to see 
the horrors and the dreadful side of war. 
Otherwise, we should love it too much.” 


*x** * * * 


If medieval warfare was an outdoor 
sport, the attempt to continue its sporting 
rules, which were the chivalry of warfare, 
into scientific battle has failed altogether. 
Chivalry on a large scale died at the 
Battle of Fontenoy. No army since then 
has said “After you!” to its opponents. 
Heroism, chivalry, courtesy, humanity 
may mark innumerable individual reac- 
tions during war; the air service particu- 
larly lends itself to a romantic application 
of old ideals to the latest methods, but 
such emotions do not govern the conduct 
of war. 

I deprecate any movement to alleviate 
the horrors of war — as far as the military 
are concerned, to make a sporting thing 
out of what is so dreadful an evil. Our 
purpose should not be to make war agree- 
able— for mankind has a_ stubborn 
passion to fight and needs little enough 
encouragement to obey that impulse. 
Rather, we should make war frankly un- 
bearable. If it develops into an affair of 
chemicals and germs, of monstrous en- 
gines and foul, scientific plagues, the 
world will be less ready to embark in 
that adventure, and soldiers will see small 
charm in that bleak, miserable suicide. 
Outlaw war, if you can, but do not at- 
tempt to make it less abominable. The 
most genuine pacifists are those old 
soldiers who remember how hateful and 
how vile a war can be. 








ls 
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Readers and Writers 


ges period of the eighteen-nineties 
in English literature seems to have 
a great attraction for American 
readers, if one may judge by the demand 
for Holbrook Jackson’s mediocre book on 
the subject, and the present enthusiasm of 
the intellectuals over Osbert Burdett’s 
recent volume, “The Beardsley Period” 
(Boni & Liveright). It is, however, rather 
amusing to notice that, while these im- 
ported works have been answering the 
eager curiosity concerning that period, 
there has been a writer living in America 
who was intimately and prominently as- 
sociated with the movement, yet no pub- 
lisher apparently called upon him for his 
memoirs. Thus, by a delicious irony, it was 
in the Saturday Evening Post that Richard 
Le Gallienne recently began to publish his 
recollections of the jin de siécle, which he 
calls “The Romantic Nineties.”’ Inciden- 
tally, the first installment was enlivened 
by the unconscious editorial humorist 
who gave a picture of the venerable and 
hirsute George H. Moore in the belief 
that it was a photograph of the George 
Moore more widely known to fame, even 
if unknown in the offices of Mr. George H. 
Lorimer. 

The title of Mr. Le Gallienne’s narra- 
tive interested me because of its denial of 
the basic assumption of Mr. Burdett’s 
book, that “the ’nineties saw the dissipa- 
tion of the Romantic movement,” with its 
implication that the period was not ro- 
mantic — for I take it Mr. Burdett is not 
limiting the word which he spells with a 
capital to the specific school of writers so 
labeled. As a matter of fact, he does mean, 
not only that the school had disappeared, 
but that the hopes and illusions which the 
Romantics cherished had also faded. The 
mark of the Beardsley period in his eyes 
is that it represented the breaking up of 
Victorianism, and his survey, unlike those 
of his predecessors, is carefully limited to 
the writers and artists who incarnated the 
mood of that revolt against respectability, 
and does not include people who happened 
to be writing between 1890 and 1900. 


R. BURDETT’S rigorous method 

of selection, together with his ob- 

vious belief in his heroes, make his book a 
significant commentary, but not in the 
sense intended by the author. What 
emerges clearly from “The Beardsley 
Period” is the poverty and unimportance 
of this chapter in the literary history of 
England. The only evidence that is pro- 
duced to show the vitality of the writers 
mentioned is the statement of a bibliogra- 
pher that their books are rare, expensive, 


By Ernest Boyd 


and collected by many bibliophiles. By 
this process of reasoning from first-edition 
prices, H. L. Mencken must be the great- 
est living poet in America, for his first 
book, “Ventures Into Verse,” has been 
described as the rarest contemporary 
American first edition. It is certainly col- 
lected, “difficult to find and not cheap 
when found,” to quote the words of Mr. 
Burdett’s bibliographer. 

In order to produce a poet of the period 
with serious claims to fame, Mr. Burdett 
has to annex A. E. Housman, who is as- 
suredly outside the movement, as were 
Edmund Gosse and Henry James, though 
both wrote for the Ye//ow Book. The typi- 
cal poets were Richard Le Gallienne, Er- 
nest Dowson, Francis Money-Coutts, 
John Gray, and Lionel Johnson — all un- 
substantial and destined to fade even 
from the anthologies. Arthur Symons 
stands out definitely among the prose 
writers, but even here Mr. Burdett ap- 
propriates A. B. Walkley in violation of 
his own principle of restriction. For his 
minor great ones he falls back on the 
names already invoked, Dowson, Le 
Gallienne, and Johnson, with Ella d’Arcy 
added, doubtless to the astonishment of a 
generation which possibly knows only 
that she translated “The Life of Shelley,” 
by André Maurois. Thus, in the end, we 
find ourselves presented with three names 
for which there is more authority than 
Mr. Burdett’s personal enthusiasm: Oscar 
Wilde, Aubrey Beardsley, and Arthur 
Symons. These are the contribution of 
the yellow nineties to English art and 
literature. 


AS Wilde a great dramatist? Was 

Beardsley a great artist? Is Symons 
a great critic? As one who enjoys all 
three, I should not care to pledge my 
faith that they are in the first class. Using 
the term second-rate in no unnecessarily 
derogatory sense, but in its literal mean- 
ing, I should say that these three men 
have done second-rate work supremely 
well. They stand out above their asso- 
ciates because the latter did second-rate 
work in a second-rate way. The first-rate 
was not possible within the limitations of 
an attitude which was, in the last analy- 
sis, simply the final phase of the Pre- 
Raphaelite movement. The fin de siécle 
group was not even original in its insist- 
ence upon the divorce of art from life. 
Originality, it so happens, is the one en- 
during element of greatness for which 
there is no substitute. It is always the 
condition precedent, even though there 
may be originality without greatness. All 


sorts of distinguished names occur in such 
a narrative as Mr. Burdett has written, 
but the measure of each original person- 
ality is the degree to which he deviated 
from the Beardsley norm. 

W. B. Yeats, George Moore, Max 
Beerbohm, Henry James, are names with 
which more can be conjured up than was 
contained in the pages of the Ye//ow Book 
and the Savoy. They either outgrew the 
movement, as Max Beerbohm did, or they 
never did more than brush shoulders with 
it, as Yeats’ work and his autobiography 
have so clearly established. Completely 
outside of that circle were figures who 
will be accorded such weight as will be 
surprising to those who mistake the 
excessive amount of comment which the 
*nineties have earned as proof of in- 
trinsic importance. 


ONRAD and Galsworthy are exam- 
ples of reputations which have sol- 
idly advanced without the adventitious 
aid of that cosmetic yellow of the period 
when they first appeared. Hardy and Mer- 
edith, of course, were too well established 
to be affected one way or another by the 
esthetic decadence. Bernard Shaw and 
H. G. Wells were equally independent for 
different reasons, and I suppose few will 
question the fact that both of them con- 
tributed far more than the entire school 
of the Beardsley period to the transvalu- 
ation of intellectual and moral values 
which ended the state of mind generally 
known as Victorianism. 

The legend of the ’nineties as a period 
of emancipation and revolt persists largely 
because Wilde’s end seemed somehow 
to be symbolic of the whole movement, 
and because it was the’ last period in 
English literature with a well-defined 
and well-advertised character. We talk of 
the Edwardians and the Georgians, but 
the terms are merely chronological. Hugh 
Walpole and W. L. George, Robert Lynd 
and J. C. Squire — are they Edwardians 
or Georgians? What have they as unmis- 
takably in common as Dowson and Sy- 
mons had? The only cohesive literary 
movement in English after the nineties 
had Dublin for its center, and produced 
that group of Anglo-Irish writers who 
share with the Beardsleyites the distinc- 
tion of being voluminously explained. 
There are obvious advantages in being 
born as a writer into a specific group. The 
Edwardians and Georgians had no such 
luck, but on the average they deserve as 
much attention as is lavished upon the 
minor figures who inevitably constitute 
such a history as “The Beardsley Period.” 
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The Reigning Jester 


WHAT OF IT? By Ring W. Lardner. 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 


$1.75. 
A present there is a well-defined 


movement on foot among the in- 

telligentsia to elevate Mr. Ring 
Lardner into an uncomfortable altitude 
among the American classics. Critics with 
lofty, bulging brows refer to his exquisite 
ear, his nice sensitiveness to and expres- 
sion of the assonances and dissonances of 
American speech. Profound students extol 
his philological-sense, the accuracy of his 
knowledge of the American language. A 


_ few genial commentators laud his more 


purely literary qualities, his objective 
character studies, his smooth presentation 
of a point of view. From all sides, however, 
rises a swelling chorus of stately praise, 
ranging from the clear organ notes of Mr. 
Stuart Sherman to the eccentric saxophone 
solo of Mr. H. L. Mencken. With the 
elaborate discords suitable to a jazz crit- 
icism they contrive, however, to maintain 
an impressive effect of harmony. Mr. Lard- 
ner is in danger of joining the immortals 
before his time. If he were a Frenchman, 
there would be a strong party urging his 
election to the Academy. 

So, doubtless, there has been in France 
for the perhaps equally sound claims of 
M. Georges Courteline, the writer who in 
his sphere most nearly approximates the 
excellencies of Mr. Lardner. I, for one, 
would support either candidate in the 
confident belief that his election would 
add more to my happiness than the wreaths 
pressed on the brow of M. Paul Bourget 
or of Mr. Theodore Dreiser. I should like 
to hear the comments of Mr. Lardner or 
M. Courteline on the speeches of their 
fellow immortals, or on anything else, 
for that matter. Mr. Lardner can get my 
vote for any position on earth except that 
of my biographer or family doctor. 


Y devotion to his talents is not 

based on the same reasons as those 
of the intelligentsia. A phonograph record 
has a nice ear and can reproduce, with 
only a slight buzzing sound by way of 
accompaniment, the noises of American 
speech. A doctor of letters with a note- 
book could dig up all the Americana 
which are found in Mr. Lardner’s prose 
works. A number of competent young 
authors have>written stories which com- 
pare well enough with Mr. Lardner’s 
cold, cruel, complete study of a dirty dog 
of a pugilist in “How To Tell Short 
Stories.” Yet, no one in our day has in 
equal degree the supreme talent for being 


A Review by D. R. 


funny. This talent can be analyzed and 
studied by learned Teutons with long gray 
beards, but it has never been satisfactorily 
explained. Along with a few other men 
who have lived, Mr. Lardner has the 
power to make even the most atrabilious 
reader laugh out loud. Of course, all that 
the intelligentsia say is true; of course, 
he has a nice ear and a true sense of our 
national humors and of the humors of 
human nature in general; of course, he 
has a quick wit and a shrewd, piercing eye. 
It is true, of course, that his humor, 
apparently direct and brutal, is funda- 
mentally as delicate as it is keen. But 
beyond all this, he has the rarest of quali- 
ties — the mysterious power of creating 
a large, ample mirth. He is, to me at 
least, the funniest writer alive today, and 
having said that, others may dispute his 
qualities or “how he gets that way.” 

“What Of It?” is an olla-podrida of 
magazine articles, sketches, burlesques, 
near plays. It does not show the solid liter- 
ary excellencies of “You Know Me, Al,” 
or “ How To Write Short Stories,” but it is 
just as funny as anything he has written. 
Why is it funny? I don’t quite know, and 
I don’t in the least care. 

Passing over the possibly greater, but 
longer, merits of “In Conference” or 
“What Of It?” notice how Mr. Lardner 
modernizes, for example, the ancient story 
of Little Red Riding Hood: 


Well, one or two times they was a little 
gal that lived in the suburbs who they 
called her little Red Riding Hood because 
she always wore a red riding hood in the 
hopes that sometime a fresh guy in a high 
power roadster would pick her up and take 
her riding. But the rumor had spread the 
neighborhood thaktthe was a perfectly nice 
gal, so she had to walk. 


Red’s grandmother in some anguish 
calls up one morning and asks Red to 
bring over a quart of gin. 


So Red starts out with a quart under her 
arm but had not went far when she met a 
police dog. A good many people has police 

_ dogs, and brags about them and how nice 
they are for children and etc. but personly 
I would just as leaf have my kids spend 
their week-end swimming in the State 
Shark Hatchery. 


The police dog gets ahead of Red and 
eats up grandmother, puts on some 
pajamas, gets into bed and waits for the 
little girl, who comments on the strange 
appearance of the old lady. 


“Well, grandmother,” she says, “you 
must of hit the old hair tonic last night. 
Your arms looks like Luis Firpo.” 


“1 will Firpo you in a minute,” says the 
dog. 
“But listen grandmother,” says Red, 
“don’t you think you ought to have your 
ears bobbed?” 

“TI will ear you in a minute,” says the 
dog. 
“But listen grandmother,” says Red, 
“‘you are cock-eyed.” 

“Listen,” says the dog, “if you had of 
had % of what I had last night you would 
of been stone blind.” 

“But listen grandmother,” says Red, 
“‘where did you get the new store teeth?” 

“T heard you was a tough egg,” says the 
dog, “so I bought them to eat you with.” 

So then the dog jumped out of bed and 
went after Red and she screamed. 

In the mean w’ile Red’s father had been 
playing golf for a quarter a hole with a 
couple of guys that conceded themselfs all 
putts under 12 ft. and he was $.75 looser 
coming to the roth, tee. 

The 1cth. hole is kind of tough as your 
drive has to have a carry of 50 yards or it 
will fall in a garbage incinerating plant. 
You can either lift out with a penalty of 
two strokes or else play it with a penalty of 
suffocation. Red’s old man topped his 
drive and the ball rolled into the garbage. 
He elected to play it and made what 
looked like a beautiful shot, but when they 
got on the green they found that he had hit 
a white radish instead of a golf ball. 

A long argument followed during which 
the gallery went home to get his supper. 
The hole was finely conceded. 

The 11th, hole on the-course is probably 
the sportiest hole in golfdom. The tee and 
green are symonymous and the first shot is 
a putt, but the rules signify that the putt 
must be played off a high tee with a driver. 
Red’s father was on in two and off in three 
more and finely sunk his approach for a 
birdie eight, squaring the match. 


ED’S father happily hooks a drive 
into his mother-in-law’s house. 


He entered the cottage just as the dog 
was beginning to eat Red. 

“What hole are you playing father?” 
asked Red. 

“The eighteenth,” says her father,” and 
it is a dog’s leg.” 

Where-at he hit the police dog in the 
leg with his niblick and the dog was so 
surprised that he even give up the grand- 
mother. 

“T win, one up,” says Red’s father and 
he went out to tell the news to his two op- 
ponents. But they had quit and went home 
to dress for the Kiwanis Club dance. 


This may be insolent fooling and 
unrefined, but it is funny. We hope Mr. 
Lardner lives for many years and keeps 
right on writing and cheering up our 
passage through this vale of tears. 
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New Books in Brief Review 


os 


Poets of America. By Clement Wood. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $3.00. 


N interesting book of criticism which 
A deserves a long review. Mr. Wood 
\as critical standards as clean-cut as his 
opinions. Curiously enough, he seems 
more convincing in his estimates of the 
relative values of living poets than in his 
appreciation of the dead ones. He does 
-fot succeed in making Adah Isaacs Men- 
kin appear as important as he thinks she 
is, but his analyses of Edna St. Vincent 
Millay, Amy Lowell, and Robert Frost are 
intensely acute and just. His phrase de- 
scribing the flaw in Miss Millay’s superb 
performance — “a cleverness substituting 
for sincerity” — is as penetrating as it is 
true. Like most admirers of Whitman, he 
seems to take a lot of sham heroics and 
fustian enthusiasms for genuine emotion; 
but he draws the line at the larger wallow- 
ings of Lindsay and Sandburg, and the 
‘modern or cuckoo school leaves him quite 
scornful and cold. 

He has the excellent habit of illustrating 
his critical opinions with adequate quota- 
tions from the poets criticized, and in 
most instances contrives to uphold his 
verdicts by chapter and verse. Altogether, 
a Stimulating and interesting book. 


*e ke kK * 


The Pot of Earth. By Archibald MacLeish. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.25. 


N spite of occasional felicities and much 
thoughtful verse, Mr. MacLeish’s 
talent shines dimly through the abrupt 
shifting symbolism of this poem. A gen- 
uine lyric gift and a high emotional in- 
tensity are in this poet’s verse often veiled 
and hidden by a cold, overmastering 
passion of crowding thought. But, in the 
present instance, few readers will follow 
or understand just what Mr. MacLeish 
is thinking and saying. Partly, that will 
be their fault; partly, it is his. His last 
volume, “The Happy Marriage,” was not 
obvious to the multitude, but it was 
crystal clear compared with this one. Mr. 
MacLeish hovers constantly on the edge 
of superb accomplishment. He has not 
achieved it in “The Pot of Earth.” 


** * * * 


The Fugger News-Letters, 1568-1605. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$6.00. 


ROM “all over Europe, from India, 
Japan, and the Americas, letters on 
current events, real or imaginary, poured 
into the home offices of the great bankers 
of the Renaissance, the Fuggers.. Many 
of them absurd accounts of reputed 


miracles or prodigies; many of them care- 
fully observed transcripts of events or 
shrewd comments on men and politics, 
they represent an extremely valuable 
cross section of European life in that 
period. There is humor in their archaic 
simplicity and a dark irony in the slow- 
moving, tragic history of the time as seen 
by contemporary eyes. From a strictly 
scholarly standpoint one wishes the doc- 
uments had not been edited quite so much 
for modern taste. The book would then 
have greater value as an historical doc- 
ument, if less charm for the polite, modern 
reader who takes his Middle Ages sugar- 
coated and prefers his Renaissance 
greatly diluted. 


* * * *K * 


he DramaticW orks of Gerhart Hauptmann. 


Translated by Willa and Edwin 
Muir. Volume VIII. Poetic Dramas. 
New York: B. W. Huebsch. $2.50. 


HREE plays by a master. The trans- 
lators have been faithful to Haupt- 
mann’s essentially poetic genius. 


** * * * 


The Turn of a Day. By C. A. Dawson 
Scott. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
$2.00. 


FINE, sincere piece of work, telling 
A with feeling and intensity the story 
of a day’s tragedy on the Cornish Downs. 
Mrs. Scott shows herself entirely com- 
petent in the handling of her small, poign- 
ant drama. The setting, the background, 
and the characters are equally convincing. 


** * * * 


The Passer-By and Other Stories. By Ethel 
M. Dell. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $2.00. 


UST about what one would expect. 
Richly sentimental stories about rich, 
sentimental people. 


* ** * * 


Anna’s. By C. Nina Boyle. New York: 
Thomas Seltzer. $2.00. 


HE author has enough material here 

for half a dozen novels: two bigamies, 
several murders, two missing heirs, vil- 
lains galore, a suicide, a graveyard full of 
family skeletons. The reader is confused 
by such an embarrassment of melodra- 
matic riches. Nor is he helped by the 
abrupt, chatty style which seems to as- 
sume a considerable acquaintance on the 
reader’s part with the people of the book. 
Nevertheless, a remarkably interesting 
story, tiéd together around the personality 
of Anna, a reprehensible but somehow 


disarming villainess. The author leaves 
her characters in a rather bad pickle, 
and one assumes will continue their story 


in her next. 
x** * * * 


The Cradle of the Deep. By Sir Frederick 
Treves. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co. $4.00. 


REPRINT of a travel book, first 

published in 1908, concerning the 
islands and mainland of the Caribbean, 
which is still a valuable handbook for 
travelers and an interesting volume in 
itself. This edition does not contain de- 
scriptions of the latest developments in 
all the islands, but, except for revolutions 
and the landing of United States Marines, 
there are not very violent changes. “A 
Bible in Spain” and Ford’s “Handbook 
For Travelers,” are still among the best 
books on Spain, though written eighty- 
odd years ago, and the islands of the 
Spanish Main do not change much more 
rapidly than the parent country. 


** * * * 


The Roar of the Crowd. By James J. 
Corbett. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 


Sons. $2.50. 


ay ENTLEMAN JIM’S” autobiogra- 

phy, and a surprisingly interesting 
book. It has an unmistakably genuine 
quality. It is written by Corbett and not 
by some hireling scribe. He tells of his 
battles with the egotism of the champion 
idol, but with the cool, canny intelligence 
which made him famous; of his home life 
with Irish sentimentality, and of his social 
career with a slight touch of unreality. 
One wishes he had not stopped with his 
retirement from the ring. It would be in- 
teresting to have his experiences as a 
second to other fighters and as a notable 
figure in the world of professional sport. 
In any event, it is the best genuine auto- 
biography of a heavyweight champion 
yet written, which should entitle the au- 
thor to a belt bound by Zaehnsdorf. 


**# * * * 


A Voice From the Dark. By Eden Phill- 
jpotts. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. $2.00. 


DETECTIVE story in which there 

is never any doubt as to the identity 
of the criminal. The difficulty is to catch 
him — to “get the goods on him.” This 
is done with patience, ingenuity, courage, 
and the endurance of a human blood- 
hound. The story moves rather slowly at 
first, but once under way, there is no 
putting it down. 
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What the World Is Doing 


tacular events slip into the back- 
ground, the question of European 
security pushes itself into the foreground 
: of world news. The French 
od reply to Germany’s proposal 
of a French-British-Belgian-German se- 
curity pact, addressed to M. Herriot’s 
Government last February, has now been 
drafted by M. Briann, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, and, approved by the 
French Cabinet, will become the basis 
for security discussions with Berlin. The 
communication takes the form of two 
notes, one dealing with the requirements 
for German disarmament before Cologne 
is evacuated, and the other more specifi- 
cally with a security pact. 

Two important compromises, one by 
Britain and the other by France, will 
mark the negotiations. France has con- 
tended that no discussion of security 
could be held until Ger- 
many became a member in 
full standing of the League of Nations; 
England, on the other hand, has held 
that her retention of troops at the Cologne 
bridgehead had nothing to do with the 
general security problem, but was simply 
a juridical question. The troops would be 
withdrawn, she claimed, when Germany 
lived up to certain clauses of the Ver- 
sailles Treaty which, up to the present 
time, she has failed to carry out. Now 
both Governments have retreated from 
their positions. France has decided to 
discuss security now, but will, of course, 
retain her own troops in the Ruhr during 
the negotiations, just as the British will 
continue to occupy Cologne. This prob- 
lem of complete evacuation will come up 
as a part of the general discussion, as 
will Germany’s entry into the League. 

France is expected to make several de- 
mandsof Germany of which the permanent 
demilitarization of a strip along the Rhine, 
and a restatement, subscribed to by the 
Reich, that violation of this 
zone by German troops ad- 
vancing toward France will 
constitute a hostile act against all the 
Allies, will probably be the most impor- 
tant. M. Brianp will also attempt to 
exact from Germany a promise to make a 
guarantee treaty for the benefit of Po- 
land and Czechoslovakia, France’s allies, 
which will become a part of the general 
security plan and perhaps guard against 
future disorders growing out of Germany’s 
distaste for the Versailles Treaty parti- 
tion of the Eastern Frontier which entirely 
cuts off East Prussia from the remainder 
of Germany by the Polish Corridor. 

The whole sweep of Europe’s alignment 


| eee when other more spec- 


Compromises 


Edited by Stewart Beach 


has been illuminated by publication in 
the New York World of a secret British 
foreign office memorandum, detailing 
m England’s point of view in 
— regard to Europe. “One half 
of Europe is dangerously 

angry,” it states, “the other half is dan- 
gerously afraid. The friction between 
these inflamed emotions is incessant and 
acts as some septic irritant, poisoning the 
wounds which are yet unhealed.” The 
League of Nations, it feels, is not strong 
enough to be counted upon should some 





(International) 
A.anson B. HoucuTon 


American Ambassador to England 


great power desire to run counter to its 
wishes. Russia is “the most menacing 
of our uncertainties. . . . Germany will 
sooner or later recover. She will certainly 
desire to revise the Polish clauses (sepa- 
ration of East Prussia from the remainder 
of Germany and partition to Poland of 
the rich mineral deposits of Upper Silesia). 
If France were isolated and British neu- 
trality were assured, she might also en- 
deavor to attack France. Unless France 
can be secured against this menace, she 
will be driven to expedients which in the 
end will provoke the German revenge of 
which she stands in terror.” 

The way is too dark for altruism, the 
note suggests, and Britain’s policy must 
be based upon security of the British Em- 
pire and, in particular, of Great Britain 
itself, a course which necessitates the 
maintenance of friendly relations with all 
countries having ports upon the North 
Sea and the English Channel. Eventually, 
of course, it means some sort of guarantee 


by Britain of the security, at least, of 
France and Belgium. 

The whole security question is certain 
to be occupying the minds of European 
statesmen until some compact is agreed 
upon which seems to offer each separate 
Government the maximum of freedom 
from aggression. 

JosepH Cartiaux, France’s Finance 
Minister, has presented to the Finance 
Commission of the Chamber of Deputies 
his plan for using German reparations 

‘ payments under the Dawes 
——— Plan for the rehabilitation 
of French finance and the 
payment of her foreign debts. He proposes 
using two thirds of the payments for re- 
construction of the devastated area of 
France, of which some fourteen per cent 
remains untouched, and the remaining 
one third for payments of the debts to 
England and America. If the Dawes Plan 
works, then there will be about $110,000,- 
ooo a year for liquidation of the country’s 
foreign obligations. M. CarLiaux, to- 
ward whom France looks confidently to 
straighten out the tangled web of her 
finances, feels it of paramount importance 
that the budget be balanced. He has made 
a thorough study of the budget presented 
by Errenne CLEMENTEL, former Finance 
Minister, and declared it to be deficient to 
such an extent that estimated expendi- 
tures for the year would leave a deficit of 
3,500,000,000 francs. He proposes to meet 
this amount by a new levy of taxes. The 
country faces a period of heavy taxation, 
he asserts, which it is useless to deny. 

Rumors have been afloat for some days 
that Washington was not satisfied with 
the present state of affairs and was 
conducting quiet negotiations with France 

Firm? © S€€ if some basis of set- 

tlement for our large loan 

could be realized. So far, no authentication 

has been given the report that President 

Coo.ipcE has authorized a “courteous 

but firm” note to France representing the 
necessity of her funding her debt to us. 

The Riffian difficulties in French Mo- 
rocco have furnished a new drain upon 
the Treasury. Marshal Lyautey, Gover- 
nor-General of the district, has called for 

100,000 troops to push the 
a invaders out of French 
sorders ° 
territory; and up to the 
present moment, he seems to be meeting 
with consistent, though not too easy, suc- 
cess. Diplomatic conversations are being 
rushed through with Spain with a view to 
obtaining permission for the French troops 
to pursue the invading tribes back into 
their own (which is also Spanish) terri- 
tory. But Spain takes the view that the 
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present action did not begin in the Riff, 
and that there is no need of the French 
troops crossing their borders. It is obvi- 
ously impossible, however, for Marshal 
LyautEy to inflict a decisive defeat upon 
the Moors when his pursuit of them must 
stop at the Riff. There they can obtain 
sanctuary and time to reorganize their 
forces for continual assaults upon the 
French positions. Constant reports of 
nationals of foreign Governments landing 
war materials for the natives has aggra- 
vated the situation considerably. 
Meanwhile, the conference on the con- 
trol of the trade in arms and ammunition 
goes forward at Geneva. The draft con- 
vention being studied by the delegates 
sets forth three categories 
Arms Control of arms. The first inebiaioe 
arms and munitions that are designed ex- 
clusively for sea, land, and aérial warfare, 
whatever their mode of employment; the 
second, arms that are capable of use both 
for military and other purposes; the third, 
arms which possess no military value. The 
objective of the conference is to make it 
obligatory for manufacturers to obtain a 
license from their Government before 
selling arms to private individuals of a 
foreign power, but the principle of liberty 
is to be maintained in the sale of arms to 
Governments themselves. Revolvers have 
been removed from the classification of 
prohibited arms, as have warships, upon 
the representations of Great Britain, 
Japan, and Italy. A proposal for the ex- 
clusion of tanks was defeated, and an- 
other for the exclusion of armored trains 
was tied. Representative THEoporE E. 
Burton of Ohio, head of the American 
delegation, has stated that the United 
States is ready to sign a convention re- 
quiring producing states to publish statis- 
tics of armaments so that there may be no 
prejudice upon the part of nonproducing 
countries. Unquestionably, this matter of 
publicity forms the nucleus of the problem 
faced by the delegates, and an agreement 
upon it will go far to marking a success of 
the deliberations. Mr. Burton has at- 
tempted to include poison gas in the list 
of controlled munitions. So far, his pro- 
posal, which is said to meet with the en- 
tire approval of President Coo.ipcE, has 
not been accepted. . 
Field Marshal Paut von HinDENBURG, 
on May 12, made a triumphal entry into 
Berlin by a route which was lined with 
thousands of cheering Germans. The 
“Hoch 1” following day he took the 
oath of fealty to the Ger- 
man Republic in the Reichstag chamber, 
and was greeted by a thrice-repeated 
“Hoch!” as President of Germany. All 
but the Communists joined in the cheer. 
Even the Republicans who had taken no 
part in von Hinpensurc’s welcome to 
Berlin seemed to catch the fervor of the 
occasion. The Communists, however, 
after waiting until the old Field Marshal 
had taken his place upon the platform, 


rose in their seats, shouted “Down with 
the Monarchists! Long live the Soviet 
Republic!” and turning their backs upon 
the President, marched from the Chamber. 
After von HinpEenBuRG’s speech, he 
stepped from the Reichstag building to 
be greeted by cheering thousands. A 
band played “Deutschland iiber Alles,” 
and after a brief inspection of his old 
regiment, the Third Prussian Guards, 
Pau. von HINDENBURG, incarnation of 
the German spirit of monarchy, stepped 
into a waiting motor to be taken to the 
Imperial Palace, there to begin a seven 
years’ term of his life dedicated to the 
republic and peace. 

From twelve to forty miles off the north 
and mid-Atlantic Coast, the blockade of 
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MarsHaL LyauTEy 
He guides France’s Moroccan war 


Rum Row continues with, apparently, 
considerable success. According to reports, 
is number of the liquor- 
Ron!” laden’ ships, after a week 

of waiting for the Coast 

Guard vessels to cease their picketing 
operations, have weighed anchor to seek 
more profitable shores for dispensing 
their wares. Others, well supplied with 
food and water, have decided to wait 
until the Government decides the ex- 
pense of maintaining a fair-sized armada 
on the high seas for the one purpose of 
enforcing a single law is too great. But 
no sign has been given as yet that the 
blockade is to be lifted. The Coast Guard 
is out to smash Rum Row, and indica- 
tions at present are that the Government 
boats will remain. So far, reports indicate 
that there have been no clashes between 
the Coast Guard and the rum runners 
because none of the shore boats have 
dared to venture out for supplies. The 
system followed by the picketers is a 
simple one. One or two craft have been 
assigned to each liquor ship on Rum Row. 


No attempt is made to molest the boats 
or their occupants. The Coast Guard 
ships are merely waiting for runners to 
appear from shore and attempt to pur- 
chase liquor cargoes. Some elevation in 
price is said to have been felt in New 
York City where a large part of the car- 
goes of these ships has hitherto found its 
way. Few statements have been given 
out by officials, however, which would 
indicate how long the present blockade 
is to be continued or what measures are 
to be taken if Rum Row is once broken up 
to guard against its forming again when 
the present activities of the Coast Guard 
are finished. 

Senator WiLi1aM E. Boran, chairman 
of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, took 
occasion in Boston, on May 11, to attack 
the World Court as it is at present can- 
ceived. “The question is,” 
he asserted, “shall we have 
an independent, judicial tri- 
bunal governed by international law or a 
dependent tribunal governed by inter- 
national politics?” Senator Borax con- 
tinued to state that he did not oppose the 
Court because the League of Nations had 
created it, but simply because it was not a 
functioning body independent of the 
League in reaching its decisions, and be- 
cause it was called upon to render advi- 
sory decisions to the League. This last 
objection to the Court is the Senator’s 
greatest. He feels that if it renders advi- 
sory opinions, it becomes in effect little 
more than a League “department of 
justice,” a suggestion which ignores the 
fact that the League has already a lega! 
department composed of eminent lawyers 
from different countries scattered over the 
world. Until international law is suffi- 
ciently codified to be a workable basis for 
a World Court to base its decisions on, the 
Senator from Idaho feels that American 
adherence to it would be folly. 

“The most utter nonsense,” says 
GeorceE W. WickersHam, Attorney- 
General under President Tarr, and 
American representative at the Geneva 

Conference on Progressive 
Law of Codification of Interna- 
Nations .. ; : 
tional Law, in speaking of 
this last reservation of Senator Boran’s. 
The Geneva Conference has just com- 
pleted its session, but the report of its 
progress has not as yet been published. 
Mr. WIcKERsHaM, however, states that in 
codifying internation we must “make 
haste slowly,” adopting a policy insti- 
tuted by the lawyers at the Conference of 
preparing exhaustive reports on various 
subjects connected with international law, 
together with reservations which are to be 
submitted to the various nations for their 
approval before being set up as the law of 
nations. International law is in a constant 
state of creation and change, the former 
Attorney-General states, and much of it, 
in the past, has been made by our own 
Supreme Court. 
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Meanwhile, the American and Euro- 
pean groups of the Inter-Parliamentary 
Union have agreed that the agenda for 
the twenty-third meeting of that organi- 
zation in Washington next 
October is to contain a re- 
quest to President CooLipGE 
to call an international conference for the 
purpose of discussing the codification of 
international law. Incidentally, this deci- 
sion means a definite move to secure 
American participation in a world court, 
though not necessarily in that which has 
been set up by the League of Nations. It 
seems possible that such a proposition 
should go far toward placating the group 
of irreconcilables, of which Senator 
Bora is the protagonist, who believes 
that international law must be codified 
before the United States should consider 
entrance into the League. 

The President is continuing to devote 
the present lull in political activity to a 
consideration of the problems of business 
and industry. General Lorn, director of 
Glad Tidings Bureau of the Budget, 

as just returned from a. 
tour of the country in which he has spread 
Mr. Coo.ipGe’s gospel of economy broad- 
cast. There are “glad tidings” from 
Washington, too. General Lorp an- 
nounces that at the end of the present 
fiscal year (June 30, 1925) there will be a 
surplus of $108,000,000, a sure justifica- 
tion for additional tax reduction by Con- 
gress in its next session. The President is 
said to be particularly pleased by Mr. 
Lorp’s report that the country at large 
has taken the economy program to its 
heart. Most of the States, he claims, are 
making every effort to reduce expendi- 
tures as the only method of lowering taxes. 

The President looks to Congress to 
revise a law which at present works to 
discriminate against American business. 
The law stipulates that Government 
officials in purchasing sup- 
plies must accept the lowest 
bid, and this is not infre- 
quently made a by foreign firm. Under the 
present law, though business men com- 
plain, Mr. Coo.ince is helpless to alter 
the situation which seems to discriminate 
against American goods. Mr. Coo.ipce 
is said, also, to desire a repeal of the clause 
which makes American citizens living or 
doing business abroad subject to Ameri- 
can taxes. A danger in the repeal, of 
course, is that it will leave a loophole by 
which American citizens will be able to 
dodge taxes by the expedient of setting 
up businesses abroad; but the President 
feels that some clause can be written into 
the law which will cover all cases. 

The General Staff of the Army has been 
working on plans which would make of 
Defense Day, which first came into being 
on September 12, 1924, an annual event, 
coinciding with Armistice 
Day, November 11. De- 
tails of the report which awaits White 


Urging Mr. 
Coolidge 


Americans 
Abroad 


Defense Day 


House approval at present are not avail- 
able, but Armistice Day is said to have 
been selected because climatic conditions 
were favorable, school units were assem- 
bled, and it was near the end of the train- 
ing period for reserves, National Guard, 
R. O. T. C., and C. M. T. C. units. 
President Coo.ipcE is said to have re- 
ceived already several communications 
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Capt. Roatp AMUNDSEN 
He will fly to the Pole 


objecting to Defense Day as a militaristic 
gesture. 

Another problem of defense has been 
decided adversely for present fortifica- 
tions by the eight hundred officers as- 
sembled to discuss the results of the 
naval manceuvres off Ha- 
wali. The consensus of 
opinion emerging from the 
conference seems to be that the naval 
development of Pearl Harbor and military 
improvements of the defenses of Oahu 
must go forward coincidentally. It is 
impossible for any of our battleships to 
enter Pearl Harbor, and the single dry 
dock there is inadequate for our larger 
dreadnoughts. More men and more guns 
are needed for Oahu, according to the 
report. The present garrison numbers 
13,800 men, of which but 11,000 are 
mobile. All the fortifications are situated 
on the south coast of the island. The 
northwest coast, where the Blue forces 
landed in the war game, is without artil- 
lery protection. Aviation facilities and 
materials are far from what they should 
be. Sixty per cent of the army airplanes 
are obsolete or unserviceable. A patent 
example of this deficiency is the fact that 
the Black scouts, which were guarding 
Hawaii, did not pick up the Blue fleet 
at sea and, in fact, were unable to inform 
their commanders that the invading 
force was in sight until it had actually 
begun to land Marines on the coast. 


Hawaiian 
Defense 





In Houston, Texas, the World Adver- 
tising Convention is being attended by 
several thousand commercial and civic 
representatives from North America, 
South America, Europe, 
and Asia. Delegates were 
formally welcomed by Mrs. Miriam A. 
Fercuson, Governor of Texas. This is 
the twenty-third annual convention. 
Last year, the advertising men met in 
England where they were welcomed by 
the Prince or WALES. 

On May 9g, Kinc GeorcE and QUEEN 
Mary opened the second British Empire 
Exhibition at Wembley, England. It is 
expected that this year, as last, thousands 

of tourists will be attracted 

Wembley to this display of Britain’s 
far-flung possessions and Dominions. 
More than 80,000 persons crowded the sta- 
dium to hear the Kinc’s opening address. 

Coincident with the opening of the Ex- 
hibition comes the announcement that the 
great Makwar Dam on the Blue Nile in 
the heart of Egypt’s Sudan was completed 

‘ on May 8, nearly two 
More Cotton -onths i advance ‘-* the 
contract date. More than 300,000 acres of 
land will be opened for cotton growing by 
water supplied from the Nile by means of 
the dam. Irrigation canals to carry the 
water will be finished by July 1, and it is 
estimated that 500,000 kantars of cotton 
will be grown on the land during the 
present year. (A kantar is equivalent to 
99% pounds.) 

The official communiqué issued by the 
conference of the Little Entente — 
Czechoslovakia, Jugoslavia, and Rou- 
mania — at Bucharest, contains little of 
definite interest. The min- 
isters agreed to maintain 
the solidarity of the Little 
Entente, and to bend their energy toward 
maintaining the present territorial dis- 
tribution in Europe. They expressed 
themselves as dissatisfied with Hungary’s 
failure to comply with certain stipulations 
of the peace treaties, especially those con- 
cerning disarmament. If Hungary’s pres- 
ent attitude is not changed, the ministers 
threaten, they will be compelled to con- 
sider definite action. Dr. Edward Benes, 
Prime Minister of Czechoslovakia, asserts 
that the Little Entente could not tolerate 
Austria’s being annexed by Germany, nor 
could it create a Danubian confederation 
because there would be no one to join it. 
But he admits that the Little Entente 
must assist Austria. No conversations 
have been held, however, upon the subject 
of breaking down the tariff barriers which 
work a great hardship upon Austria at the 
present time. Formerly, when Czecho- 
slovakia. and Jugoslavia were part of the 
Austro-Hungarian empire, no _ barriers 
existed, and now, when old markets of 
trade are closed excepting at the price of 
duty, Austria is finding it difficult to 
get back on her feet and to deal with the 
ever-pressing problem of unemployment: 
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Going After Ten Billion a Year 


American Industry, Under the Leadership of the Department of Commerce, Cuts 
W aste Through Standardization and Simplification of Output 


ary book which has been of vast 

benefit to business and the public. 
It was called “Waste in Industry,” and 
set forth the opinions of a competent 
committee of expefienced engineers on 
ways and means of saving money in 
the production and distribution of 
goods. 

In six typical industries, the prevent- 
able waste was shown to run from 29 to 
64 per cent, which indicated a possible 
annual saving of $10,000,000,000 through 
standardization and simplification of 
common goods made in America. The 
waste in each of these industries ran thus: 


i in 1921 appeared a revolution- 


Metal trades........... 29 per cent 
Boots and Shoes........ 41 per cent 
boos ah Ee 49 per cent 
Building: ........2..55. 53 per cent 
PPMUNG, 00. 5... oe ee 58 per cent 
Men’s Clothing......... 64 per cent 
AVETAGC... 025 02 see es 49 per cent 


This $10,000,000,000 annual wastage 
would defray the following expenditures 
each year: 


All Federal, State, and muni- 


errr eee $6, 000, 000, 000 
All automobile purchases. . . . . . 2, 000, C00, C00 
All gasoline to run them........ 800, 000, 000 
All homes built in the United 

States eso wires stars heeee I, 200, 000, 000 

10, 000, 000, 000 


These astonishing figures challenged 
industrial leaders, economists, and states- 
men. Something had to be done about 
those 10,000,000,000 recoverable dollars. 
Industry and the Department of Com- 
merce joined hands to save as many of 
them as possible. 


LTHOUGH this great task of simpli- 
fiying and standardizing the com- 

mon goods of trade and commerce is by 
no means completed, enough has been 
done to show the financial possibilities 
and to demonstrate the public benefit. 
The Division of Simplified Practice found 
179 varieties of electric bases in process of 
manufacture. A householder had to seek 
expert advice in order to be sure that a 
new lamp would fit into his home sockets. 
Today, the 70 leading firms in that trade 
are making only six standard bases, all 
interchangeable. One standard plug with 
parallel blades is being manufactured by 
200 firms that formerly produced a be- 
wildering variety. Today, you can go into 
any electrical store and buy a plug that 


By Arthur Pound 





America’s mustard king has 
been quoted as saying that he 
made his fortune out of the 
mustard that was left on the 
plate. Some individuals, . of 
course, do prosper through pub- ° 
lic waste; but nations prosper 

through intelligent economy. 











will fit into any electrical connection 
installed within the past five years. 

The cost reductions possible under 
simplification and standardization may 
be glimpsed in the records of a single 
manufacturer of food products. He re- 
duced the variety of his products by 89 
per cent, his expense for salesmen 73 
per cent, his advertising expense 78 per 
cent, and his overhead 80 per cent. 
Through these savings he was able to cut 
prices and increase his sales volume 
600 per cent. 

Although standardization is being 
pushed by industrialists because they see 
money in it, competition between pro- 
ducers is returning a large part of these 
huge savings to the buying public. One 
garage company, operating a fleet of 
trucks, reports a saving of seven cents per 
mile from 1920 to 1922 due to standard- 
ization of equipment and parts. 

In the year 1922, there were 19,000 
business failures in the United States with 
total liabilities of $540,000,000. Many of 
the unfortunates were wholesalers and 
retailers whose failures resulted from ex- 
cessive inventory, slow turnover, and too 
many varieties. Through simplification, 
it is expected that this business mortal- 
ity —for which the public pays indi- 
rectly — can be greatly reduced. A chain 
of retail drug stores, for instance, reduced 
its stock from 22,000 to 10,000 items, its 
sales volume 40 per cent, and cut down 
its inventory 56 per cent. This company 
took advantage of its economies to insti- 
tute a generous raise in wages. 

In this drive upon industrial waste, the 
policy of the Department of Commerce 
has been to bring industries into action on 
the basis of voluntary codperation. There 
is nothing to hinder any manufacturer 
from continuing to make articles which 
the trade in general has decided fill no 
useful purpose. Nor is there any discour- 
agement of innovations. But both the 


stubborn manufacturer of oddities and 
the ambitious manufacturer of novelties 
must prove the merit of their goods in 
the open market against stiff competition 
from rivals who have cut their costs to 
the bone. 


OWEVER, both Federal and State 
Governments are keenly interested 

in simplifying and standardizing wherever 
waste presses too hard on the public 
welfare or the public treasury. Under the 
Standard Containers Act, which both food 
producers and food consumers heartily 
indorsed, grape baskets have been re- 
duced from 31 sizes to three, and berry 
boxes from 17 sizes to three. Innumerable 
forms of government leases have been 
reduced to one at an estimated annual 
saving of $1,000,000. By establishing a 
single form of government contract, 
$30,000 a year will be saved on the print- 
ing alone. This example set at Washing- 
ton is being followed by many States, 26 
of which have passed legislation permit- 
ting the establishing of central purchasing 
agencies, and 17 of which have reorganized 
existing purchasing agencies. The State 
of New York merged no less than 187 
State purchasing bodies into one bureau. 
This movement to simplify goods pro- 
duction has developed national propor- 
tions. Beginning with the codperation of 
six groups in 1921, it included 150 groups 
in July, 1924. When it is remembered that 
each group is a trade association com- 
posed of a large number of industrial or 
mercantile units, it is clear that Secre- 
tary Hoover’s plan has made tremendous 
strides. Standardization is now a domi- 
nant, compelling fact in all the socially 
necessary industries, and it will sweep on 
until nearly all of business America joins. 


S long as human nature remains as it 
is, there will always be a good deal 
of industrial waste. Competition itself 
involves waste, experiment involves 
waste, fashion involves waste. The idea 
back of simplification is not to regiment 
the country on a stagnation basis and 
put it into uniform, but rather to hold 
down to a reasonable basis the dissipation 
of human energy and natural resources. 
This has always been a rich country and 
a wasteful country; but $10,000,000,000 a 
year is too much to throw away. The 
standardization program of American 
industry is one of those substantial pol- 
icies that brace the foundations of the 
nation for centuries to come. 
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EXPERIENCE AND NATURE 
By John Dewey, 


Columbia University 
A comprehensive statement of the phi- 
losophy that has given Dr. Dewey leader- 
ship in the scholarly world. It is the first of 
an important series of American philoso- 
phies undertaken by the American Philo- 
sophical Association. 


Cloth, $3.00. pp. 250. 


CALCULUS OF VARIATIONS 
By Gilbert Ames Bliss, 


University of Chicago 
$2.00 

The first of a series of mathematical mon- 
ographs established for the purpose of en- 
couraging original research in mathematical 
sciences. 

“T am strongly of the opinion that the 
monographs will be a great influence in 
bringing to well-educated people some of 
the best thoughts in recent mathematical 


rogress. I heartily congratulate you. 
sis J “H. L. RIETZ.” 


President of the Mathematical Association of 
merica. (1924). 


By Ernest Cassirer 

Authorized translation by W. Curtis 
Swabey and Marie Collins Swabey. 

“One of the profoundest books on the 
relativity of knowledge in its bearing on 
mathematical and physical speculation.” — 
Boston Transcript. 

Cloth, $3.75. pp. 500. 


EVOLUTIONARY NATURALISM 
By Roy Wood Sellars, Ph.D., 
University of Michigan 
Cloth, $2.50. pp. 350. 

“The aim of the present investigation is 
to work out in a systematic fashion the 
possibility of an adequate naturalism.” 


NATURE AND HUMAN NATURE 


ESSAYS{METAPHYSICAL AND HISTORICAL 
By Hartley Burr Alexander, 
University of Nebraska 
Cloth, $3.00. pp. 530, 

“Well considered and beautifully written 
thoughts.” — New York Tribune. 

“The author shows that he is a consum- 
mate dialectician and an adept at the 
exposition and criticism of special theories.” 
— Springfield Republican. 


OR SONG OF THE BLESSED ONE 
By Franklin Edgerton 
Cloth, $1.00 

To most good Vishnuites, the Bhagavad- 
Gita is what the New Testament is to good 
Christians. It is their chief devotional book. 
In it millions of Hindus have for centuries 
found their principal source of religious 
inspiration. 


HOMER AND THE PROPHETS 
By Cornelia Steketee Hulst 
Illustrated. Boards, $1.00. pp. 60. 


A study of Homer’s moral and religious 
meaning and his political tendencies with 
special reference to present-day problems. 


PATENTS, INVENTION AND METHOD 
By H. D. Potts 


_ A Guide to the General lines of procedure 
in invention and discovery. 


SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOG 


Open Court Publishing Company 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

















Letters to the Editor 





Temperance and the Shorter 
Bible 


Ballard Vale, Mass. 


To the Editor of THe INDEPENDENT: 
Dear Sir, — 

I hold no brief for the Shorter Bible; I 
am glad to see it denounced. What it has 
done to the Lord’s Prayer is worse than 
the worst that you accuse it of doing to 
the texts about wine. But in your editorial 
on those texts about wine you have let 
yourself accept partisan misinformation 
so carelessly that you have not even con- 
sulted the impartial testimony of the Re- 
vised Version. 

You accept the charge that it is Prohi- 
bitionism when “flagon of wine” is 
changed to “cake of raisins” in 2 Samuel 
vi:19. But the same change is made in the 
Revised Version. That the Revised Ver- 
sion is not swayed by temperance influ- 
ence is proved not only by its general 
reputation, but by the fact that in Hosea 
iii:1, where the old version denounces cer- 
tain persons for loving flagons of wine, the 
Revised denounces them for loving cakes 
of raisins, so that it is a condemnation of 
wine that is cut out by the change of 
translation. I look up the Hebrew word in 
a dictionary; I select a German dictionary 
because German scholarship is supposed 
to be freest from the influence of the total 
abstinence movement; and I find this 
word defined Kuchen, Traubenkuchen. 
If the best evidence available to scholars 
shows that the word means “cake of 
raisins,” then the man who wants to keep 
the translation “flagon of wine” is the one 
who is guilty of partisan distortion. 

Next, you take up Judges ix:13. But 
here all Hébrew dictionaries, and other 
standard authorities on Hebrew scholar- 
ship, agree that the word (the word used 
in the large majority of such texts, as in 
the old version, which speak of “wine” as 
a blessing) means must, fresh grape juice; 
in the Revised Version (whose rule is to 
change as little as possible from the old 
version), “new wine.” The only man with 
a reputation as a Hebrew scholar who 
alleges that it means fermented wine, so 
far as I can find out, is Professor Driver, 
and he was not able to get that opinion 
into the dictionary of which he was one of 
the authors. It is only in popular discus- 
sion of the temperance question, not in the 
inner circles of the study of Hebrew, that 
you hear the allegation that the words 
translated “wine” in the old version all 
mean the same thing. It does indeed ap- 
pear that a good many Israelites con- 
tinued to speak of it as “grape juice” 
after it had begun to have a kick; every- 
body knows that the same is true of the 
name “sweet cider” among us, and I can 





readily show proof that it is also true of 
the name Most in Germany; but no- 
body doubts that the proper meaning of 
“sweet cider” is unfermented apple juice 
and that the proper meaning of German 
Most is unfermented grape juice. The 
jeering crowd in Acts 11:13 says, “They 
are brimfull of grape juice,” in the same 
tone as a similar crowd in a New England 
village might say, “full of sweet cider.” 
Lastly, you cite the omission of the 
miracle at Cana in the Shorter Bible. 
From the general behavior of the Shorter 
Bible, it is a safe bet that they omitted 
that — not because they thought it bac- 
chanalian — but because they thought 
it silly. I do not think it silly, but 
a mysterious Providence has made the 
garblers of the Shorter Bible to think 
such things and me to think otherwise. 
STEvEN T. Byincron. 


Editor’s Note: — Tue INDEPENDENT has 
received a number of letters from other 
scholars, few of them as temperate as the 
foregoing, protesting against the editorial, 
“Censoring the Bible,” in Tue INDEPEND- 
ENT of April 18, In that editorial it was 
clearly stated that the opinions expressed 
were based on the presumed accuracy of 
the statements regarding the “Shorter 
Bible” made by Captain Stayton of the 
Society Against the Prohibition Amend- 
ment. 

Sufficient evidence has been sent us to 

demonstrate that the authors were justi- 
fied in their verbal translations and that 
Captain Stayton was mistaken in his crit- 
icisms. Furthermore, Mr. Torrey has pub- 
lished in the New York Times a letter 
denying any intent to square Holy Writ by 
his omissions and deletions with the ideas 
of prohibition propagandists, 
" This being the case, THe INDEPENDENT 
wishes to apologize for its reflections on 
both.the scholarship and the intentions of 
Professors Kent and Torrey. We are glad 
ta know that we were mistaken and happy 
to announce our error. 





Mr. Sinclair Replies 
; Pasadena. 


To the Editor of THe INDEPENDENT: 
Dear Sir, — 

It is a painful thing to a propagandist 
author to be taken up by a critic and to 
have to admit that the critic is right. 
However, it appears that Mr. Ernest 
Boyd “‘has me” in the matter of “ Mam- 
monart” and Tolstoy’s “What Is Art?” 
It was many, many years ago that I read 
Tolstoy’s book; I trusted to my recollec- 
tion of it, and once more I learn that it is 
not safe to do this. I recollected from 
Tolstoy’s book the elements of perverse 
Christian asceticism which are so irritat- 
ing to a rational modern man. I failed to 
remember the clearly stated elements of 
class criticism which Mr. Boyd quotes 
from Tolstoy. I shall read the book again 
and revise what I have written. 
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But let me add that I am’ sorry Mr. 
Boyd considers it necessary to imply that 
I deliberately misrepresented Tolstoy. I 
do not'do my work that way. It so happens 
that I got my democratic and revolution- 
ary impulses from American sources; I 
owe more to such men as Bellamy and 
Horace Greeley and Wendell Phillips.and 
Emerson and Walt Whitman than I do 
to Tolstoy and other foreigners, and this 
being a fact, I stated it. 

As to Mr. Boyd’s earlier criticism that 
I am wrong in saying the point of view of 
“Mammonart” is new: I will change that 
statement, also, if Mr. Boyd will give me 
the name of a book which systematically 
studies art from the point of view of social 
revolutionary economics. I know of essays 
and studies of individual artists, such as 
Shaw’s “The Perfect Wagnerite,” but I 
do not know of any book in any language 
which covers the whole field, and none 
of my critics in this country or abroad 
have given me the information. If Mr. 
Boyd will do it I will thank him twice. 

Upton SINCLAIR. 


Editor's Note:-—In Tue INDEPENDENT 
of April 25, Mr. Boyd quotes Tolstoy as 
saying, “Our art is an art of the upper 
classes only,” and asks wherein this view 
differs from Mr. Sinclair’s as expressed 
in his attack on artists in general— 
“Mammonart.” 
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HANDBOOK OF THE PIERPONT 
MORGAN COLLECTION 
An illustrated guide, with intro- 
ductory chapters on the periods 
represented, Early Christian, By- 
zantine, Romanesque, Gothic, Re- 
naissance, and Post-Renaissance 
(XVII and XVIII centuries). 

In preparation 


HANDBOOK OF THE AMERICAN 
WING 
The only general treatise on the 
American arts of decoration. 
Price $1.00 


HANDBOOK OF THE CLASSICAL 
COLLECTION 
A general introduction to Greek 
and Roman art, using the Museum 
collection for illustrations. 
Price .75 
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A Modernist Protests 
Indianapolis. 


To the Editor of Tut INDEPENDENT: 
Dear Sir, — 

In Dr. E. Y. Mullins’ article in THe 
INDEPENDENT of April 25, he says: “The 
Modernist assumes that when he has 
successfully attacked the doctrine of an 
‘infallible Scripture’ he has destroyed the 
Gospel.” Does Dr. Mullins really believe 
that the Modernist wants to destroy the 
Gospel? That is the implication of his 
statement. 

Dr. Mullins contradicts himself when 
he so clearly states the desire and purpose 
of the Modernist in the following sentence: 
“The center of the current controversy 
is the question as to the facts of the New 
Testament.” That is, the Modernist is 
not trying to destroy the Gospel, but to 
discover the facts. 

However, the Doctor immediately 
counters with the equally uncharitable 
and erroneous charge that “the Modernist 
attempts to set aside the facts of the New 
Testament.” Really, he is not quite con- 
sistent. I am sure many of his admirers 
(of whom the writer is one) will feel a keen 
disappointment with this article. 

_ He makes still another charge that I 
think is not quite fair. It certainly is not 
true of Modernists in general. He says, 
“Modernists affirm that He (Jesus) began 
in the Gospels, but that He does not 
continue to act in history except through 
His ethical teachings and influence.” I 
have gained an impression quite the 


opposite from this. 
" L. E. Murray. 
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Suggestions for Classroom 
Study 
By Charles Swain Thomas 


Graduate School of Education, Harvard 
University 

Tue INDEPENDENT articles best suited for classroom 
study depend so much upon the character of the class 
that the teacher will be the best judge of the material to 
be chosen for more careful study. The Editor selects 
for comment those contributions that personally im- 
press bim as being appropriate for student discussion. 

On Beinc “On THE Arr.” 1. What details in the 
two opening paragraphs help you most to share in 
the author’s “thrill”? 2. What does it mean to stand 
“upon a peak in Darien” (see Keats’ sonnet “On 
First Looking into Chapman’s Homer.”) 3. Discuss 
the advantages of thus broadcasting extempore or 
from a prepared manuscript. Which would you 
rather do? Which would you rather hear done? 4. 
Would you personally find it easier to speak into a 
microphone or to a visible audience seated before 
your platform? 5. Why is it desirable, in addressing 
a radio audience, to avoid expressing strong personal 
prejudices or indulge in propaganda? 6. Do you 
personally object to hearing opinions in direct op- 
position to your own? 7. As Mr. Kaltenborn ana- 
lyzes his attitude toward the recognition of Russia, 
does it make you curious to know more in detail his 
reasons for his views? 8. Try to account for the atti- 
tude of the American Telephone and .Telegraph 
Company. If you were a member of the Board of 
Directors of that company what policy would you 
advocate? g. Discuss the pros and cons of the “free- 
dom of the air” and “freedom of speech.” 10. What 
suggestions for your own improvement in oral work 
does this article offer? 


Japan Repties To AMERICAN Excuusion. 1. Con- 
trast Japan’s attitude toward American exclusion 
laws with China’s attitude. 2. What was the first 
Japanese measure that was the direct result of the 
American law? 3. Explain, in the light of previous 
Japanese legislation, the significance of the new law. 
4. What are the chief provisions of the new Japanese 
land law? 5. Explain an imperial rescript. 6. What is 
there in the situation in ‘the United States that 
would make it difficult for Japan toapply areciprocal 
principle? 7. As you study the Japanese legislation 
as here outlined, do you find yourself in sym- 
pathy with Japan or the United States? 8. Explain 
the situation regarding immunity from taxation on 
perpetually leased land. 9. What are the main pro- 
visions in the manhood suffrage law? What effect 
does it have on the question of enlarged democracy 
in Japan? 


IRELAND Laucus at Uncte Sam. 1. Comment on 
the setting and method of this article. Does it win 
your interest? Does it make the information more 
savory? Does it make you want to try to write in 
this way? 2. Study the method by which Lonergan’s 
rather unusual character is brought clearly to the 
fore. 3. Does the contrast between the Ireland of the 
past and the Ireland of the present seem to you to be 
drawn in a spirit of fairness? Does it make you 
yearn to know more about Ireland’s past history?. 
4. What, in the opinion of Lonergan, does Cosgrave 
represent? 5. Note the description of Cosgrave’s 
Irish associates in the League and the clear way in 
which the significance of each is portrayed. It is, you 
see, admirably done. Does he make you have a 
preference for any one individuality? 6. There are 
many picturesque bits of imagery in this article; 
“plucked at the mantle of death” is one of them. 
Select others. How do they impress you? Would you 
find it easy to adopt the style? 7. Comment on the 
appropriateness of Cosgrave’s opening words when 


- he made his initial speech. 8. Look up Article X in 


the Covenant of the League of Nations and contrast 
it with clause forty-nine of the constitution of the 
Irish Free State. Does Lonergan’s satire slyly di- 
rected against the members of the Assembly and 
against the newspaper men seem to you justified? 
g. Do you question the ethics of those who planned 
the finesse? 
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Table Talk of G. B.S. 


Conversations on Things in General between 
George Bernard Shaw and his Biographer, 
Archibald Henderson 


“Exciting” is the word which Lawrence Stallings in the 
New York World applied to these striking conversations, 
in which G. B. S. discourses brilliantly and intimately on 
almost every subject which is challengjng the interest of 
thinking people today. $2. 


The Ways of Life 
By Richard Swann Lull, Ph.D., D.Sc. 


An outline of the history of living things, telling in clear, 
colorful style how the species were developed, how they 
were altered by changing environment and how the ances- 
tors of man differed from those of apes. 3.00 


Concerning the 
Nature of Things 


By Sir William Bragg, K.B.E., D.Sc., F.R.S. 


One of the foremost of living physicists explains the struc- 
ture of matter and that most spectacular achievement of 
recent science — the laying bare of the atom’s structure. 
Through diagrams and non-technical language the subject 
is made clear and fascinating to the layman. 3.00 


The Spirit of the Hive 
By Dallas Lore Sharp 


An eloquent chronicle of a bee-keeper’s year. “Laden with 
an increase of all that has emphasized its author as a right- 
ful successor in our line of authentic nature-writers — 
acute observation, gracious imagination, a dash of humor 
and a strain of philosophy.” Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture. $2.50 


The Creative Spirit 

By Rollo Walter Brown 
In this provocative book Mr. Brown asserts that the mech- 
anizing processes of modern life are stifling the creative 


spirit in the United States today, and offers stimulating 
and specific suggestions for overcoming them. $2.50 
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A Small Town Man 


By Mary Austin 


A towering portrait of Christ, whom Mrs. Austin sees as 
the greatest of all mystics. “One of the two lives of Jesus 
written in two thousand years worthy of being described 
as literature,” writes John Haynes Holmes, $2.00 


Beginning the 
Child’s Education 
By Ella Frances Lynch 


A leading authority on primary education gives personal 
advice on the early home training of children, in the form 
of a graphic account of the pre-school education of Esther, 
a typical three-year-old. $2.00 


Chaos and a Creed 


By James Priceman 


The intensely moving record of a personal religious expe- 
rience, in which the author, like a typical Everyman, 
wandered through a world of mystery, and brought back 
a creed profound in its expression of the truth as one man 
found it. $2.50 


College and State 
By Woodrow Wilson 


In these early papers, now brought together for the first 
time, are to be found the inception and development of 
those political and intellectual ideals which shaped Wood- 
row Wilson’s career as President and profoundly influenced 
the course of history. Two vols. $7.00 


A History 
of Sculpture 


By George Henry Chase and 
Chandler Rathfon Post 


“Interesting and illuminating,” says the NewYork Times 
of this colorful story of sculpture from paleolithic to pres- 


ent times, by two of the most eminent authorities in the 
field. With many illustrations. $4.75 


New York, N. Y. 


See Harper's Magazine for announcements of the better Schools and Colleges 
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